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be purchased for elsewhere, as we are Seedgrowers, having 
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heart of the best seed growing section of the Empire State, 
the far famed Genesee Valley country. Our warehouses with 


capacity of 100,000 Bushels Y 


are on three private tracks and we can load and unload twenty cars at 
one time from our buildings. 

Dibble’s Farm Seeds are tested in our own laboratory by a graduate seed 
analyst, a member of our firm, for purity, germination and moisture content 
and are sold under our famous ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it guarantee, 
subject to any test you choose to make. Is there a fairer way to buy or sell 
farm seeds? 

In this day of advanced agriculture there is no excuse for farmers buying 
seeds that have not been tested and that are not sold subject to test after he 
receives them. Buy where you know what you are buying, where you get 
what you buy or your money back without question or quibble. , 


Dibble’s D. B. Brand Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy seed averdge purity 


above 99.50, the best money can buy. } 
D. B. Brand Northern Alfalfa, our test 99.85...... $13.50 per bu, 





D. B. Grimm or Everlasting Alfalfa, our test 99.70. .$35.00 per bu. 
D. B. Red Clover, our test 99.50............. ....-$14.00 per bu. 
D. B. Mammoth Clover, our test 99.50....... ....-$14.25 per bu. 
D. B. Timothy, our test 99.70...........c.-cceeee $ 4.00 per bu. 
Recleaned Timothy and Alsike Natural Mixtures. 
Lot A, average 15% Alsike ...........ccesse0. ..-$ 4.50 per bi, 
Lot D, average 20% Alsike ...........04-. .++++-$ 5.00 per bu. 
Lot S, average 25% Alsike ............00.0- ..++-8 5.50 per bu. 


Less than 1% of weed seeds. ; 
Dibble’s Seed Oats, famous Heavyweight, the heaviest and most productive Americal 
Variety, average weight 41-43 pounds at $1.00 per bushel and lower in large lots. 
The old reliable Twentieth Century at most attractive prices. 
Dibble’s Seed Corn, average germination above 95%. 


Yellow Dent, Improved Leaming, White Cap Yellow Dent, Mammoth White Dent. 
Seed corn is cheap this year. Some kinds we can sell as low as $1.50 per bushel in 
big lots. 
Dibble’s Seed Potatoes from selected pedigree stock seed. The best fourteen varie- 
ties, early intermediate and late, every bushel saved from fields that were free from blight. 
Ohios, Cobblers, Rose, Bovees, Queens, Manistees, Moneymakers, Carmans, Rurals, 
Mountains, Gold Coins, Uncle Sams, Raleighs and Dibble’s Russet, the most productive 
and most disease resistant potato of the day pronounced by hundreds of our customers 
—The best they ever raised,—in any quantity from barrels to car loads and at prices you 
can afford to pay. 
And a complete line of Field Peas, Soy Beans, Grasses, Millets, Vetch, Rape, Barley, 
Buckwheat, Marquis Spring Wheat, ab just and honest values for thehigh quality offered. 
All prices are subject to change without notice, as markets vary. 
Farm seeds are plentiful this year. Buy where you get the highest quality for 
the least money. 


_ (Write today for Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog, Samples and up-to-the-minute 
Price List Free. Address 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Box A. 
Headquarters for Farm Seeds. 
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Mammoth Yellow Flint, Luce’s Favorite, Gold Nugget, Drought Proof, Red Dent, Early 
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Plan Wisely the Family Garden 


Using space to best advantage for an all-season larder 


ACH year, about this time we 
finger our catalogs and wonder 
how we may best plan our 
garden for the coming year. 
There arise the old questions: 
how much seed should I order, 
what new varieties should I try this year, 
can I improve over last year’s plans and re- 
sults? All of these questions should be 
answered now if the gardener is to realize 
a maximum yield of quality vegetables from 
a minimum space. My garden last year was 
50 by 70 feet which is ample space to supply 
a family with summer vegetables and store 
away some for winter. Of course with such 
a limited space intensive gardening was prac- 
ticed and a carefully thought out plan fol- 
lowed. 

It is easy enough to draw straight lines on 
a paper and between these plant imaginary 
vegetables without much consideration of a 
second or third planting. It is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to plant a real garden with a 
pencil so the soil is kept busy from early 
spring until frost. In order to do this I had 
to arrange, rearrange, and again rearrange 
my plan before I had it in real working shape. 

I planted, as nearly as possible, such crops 
as carrots, beets, and vegetables maturing 
quickly in rows separated about the same 
width. There is much time and energy lost 
in adjusting the wheel or hand cultivator, 
and so in planning on paper I avoided run- 
ning the rows too closely together, and al- 
lowed room enough to cultivate freely. No 
operation in the garden will yield better re- 
sults than frequent and thorough cultivation. 
So I kept ever in mind that nothing was 
gained in crowding the plants. 

I looked ahead for the second and pos- 
sibly the third crop. To illustrate: I 
planted early Eureka peas the last of April 
in rows 3 feet wide. Plants, started in flats 
in hotbeds the second week in March, were 
transplanted between the rows of peas. The 
plants were “hardened off” by increasing 
the ventilation and by decreasing the water 
the last two weeks in 














ready for picking the early part of September. 


Long Rows for Potatoes 


In another part of the garden I planted 


Irish Cobbler potatoes. Three 50-foot rows 


were 3 feet wide. The potatoes were planted 


the last week in April, and between the two 


rows, I planted early Jersey Wakefield cab- 


bage plants. The cabbage seed had been 
sown in the hotbed the first of March. Be- 
tween the other two rows snap beans were 
planted the last week in May. 

The potatoes were harvested the second 


week in July. A few of the 24 head of cab- 


bage were ready the middle of June. By the 
last week in July the soil was ready for an- 
other crop or planting. Two rows were lined 
out 2 feet apart and a heavy application of 
decayed manure applied along the rows. The 
rows were then dug with a spreading fork 
and the manure and soil mixed. Late celery 
was then transplanted to these rows. 
Another combination which proved satis- 
factory was squash, cucumbers and corn. 
Two rows of Golden Bantam corn were 
planted 3 feet apart. Between the hills the 


soil was removed to a depth of 5 inches. A 
little decayed manure was added and mixed 


with the soil. Soil was filled in to within 


2 inches of the surface. Half the spaces 
were planted to cucumbers and the other 
half to summer squash. A pane of glass 
8x10 inches was then placed over the space 2 
inches deep and rested on the edge of the 
surface soil. The soil was kept warm under 


the glass and germination was hastened. 
After the plants appeared above the ground 


the glass was lifted so it slanted toward the 
east. After the corn was harvested the 
stalks were cut closely to the surface of the 


ground and squash and cucumber vines 


spread out. This was done with great care 


so vines were not twisted. Thus I gave the 
vines more growing space and this brought 
me a heavy crop. 

My onion crop gave me the greatest sur- 
prise and pleasure. The seed of the Prize- 
taker onion was sown March 15 in hotbed. 


In August some of the bulbs were ready for 
use and were removed. In their places, 
plants of loose leaf lettuce were set out which 
matured the latter part of September. Some 
of the onions measured 2 inches in diameter 
when harvested. The original soil was a 
light clay but the products came from a rich 
soil obtained by working the clay with a 
finer texture which at least occasioned three 
cultivations each week. 

I used growing tomato plants which had 
been staked to partly shade a row of Iceberg 
lettuce. This, a summer variety, did well 
through July and August. 

Adapting to Seasonal Conditions 

In making my garden plans I always keep 
in mind that certain varieties do well at 
certain times. Varieties are selected that 
will do their best at the time when the soil 
is cleared of the one crop and ready for the 
second or third planting. To illustrate: 
Tennisball lettuce planted in July, instead 
of heading, will send out a spike 12 to 14 
inches long from the heart while Mammoth 
Salamander, Hanson Improved or Iceberg 
lettuce will do well during the hot period of 
summer. 

I made sure that the average dates for 
early frosts in the autumn were correct. 
Then I planted my early varieties of sweet 
corn so these would have time to mature and 
be harvested late in the fall. I found space 
the first of August for a few hills of Early 
Dawn and Golden Rod corn. Both these 
varieties matured in 75 days or about the 
middle of October, and we did not have frost 
until about the middle of November. If the 
Country Gentleman or Stowell’s Evergreen 
corn had been planted, requiring 95 to 100 
days and an early frost had struck us in No- 
vember, the crop would not have matured. 

There are, of course, numerous combina- 
tions of vegetables aside from those I tried 
this last season. I have started in flats, 
beets, lettuce, cabbage, celery, onions, cauli- 
flower and parsley by March 1 and trans- 
planted to the open the last of April or the 
first part of May. 





April. 

The first of May they 
were transplanted after 
soaking the flat with wa- 
ter in order that the soil 
might adhere to the roots 
of the best plants. Be- 
fore planting, a furrow 
was drawn about 4 inches 
deep, and a little well 
decayed manure scrap- 
ings were thrown in and 
mixed with the soil. The 
leaves of the plants were 
cut back a little. Great 
care was exercised not to 
injure the roots and to 
plant them without twist- 
ing or balling. 

The peas were ready 
for the table the second 
week in July. The beets 
were ready the first week 
in June. By July 25 
both beets and peas were 
harvested, and a mid- 
season crop of Dwarf 
Golden wax beans was 
planted. These were 








Wheel Hoe Is Justly Popular in the Garden 


When arranging for 
the first crops to be 
transplanted or sown, I 
keep before me the ac- 
companying maturity 
table. The crops should be 
so planted they will not 
only mature at widely dif- 
ferent times but neither 
crop will rob the soil 
of its moisture and food. 
This table is based on 
the average time in days 
from seed to maturity. 


I have ‘theard much 
said regarding the di- 
rection of the rows in 
order that the plants 
may get sunshine and 
the soil be _ shaded, 
whether these rows 
should run east and 
west or north and south, 
My own personal ex- 
perience has convinced 
me that there is no par- 
ticular virtue in running 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Potatoes in the Market Garden 


Long Island farmers have business down to a science—By H. J. Evans 


mT has been estimated that the two 
# counties of Long Island produce 
\@ annually over 8,000,000 bushels 
fi potatoes. This is the chief crop 
» and an acreage of something 
over 35,000 is allotted to it each 
year. Not only is it a big crop but it is a 
good crop. Long Island potatoes have a 
reputation on the New York markets for 
quality and are quoted from 50 cents to $1.50 
above other states or Maine stock, when sold 
by the barrel or 100 pounds. Quality is 
what the farmers are all striving for in the 
production of this crop. They have found 
they must use the best seed, feed the crop, 
get it in early and care for it if they secure 
a crop which will bring best prices. Earli- 
ness is an important factor as the early 
crop competes with the southern crop from 
Virginia along in July and usually good 
prices are obtained at that time of the sea- 
son. 

Soil preparation really begins as soon 
as a crop is harvested. Last summer and 
fall as soon as a crop was dug, the best farm- 
ers sowed a cover crop of rye or oats. It 
must be remembered that on these large po- 
tato farms a regular rotation is not followed. 
Best results are obtained from following a 
crop of potatoes with potatoes for as much as 
20 years or more, with no alternating crop ex- 
cept a cover crop as often as it can be worked 
in or perhaps a crop of cabbage after an 
early potato crop. Cover crops are becoming 





plowing a field before they plant it. As a 
matter of fact they plan to keep the planters 
going as fast as the plow. With one two- 
bottom plow, two teams and planters can be 
kept busy. At the close of the day if the 
plowing is much ahead of the planters, the 
plowers will quit early so that the planters 
can catch up to where the plowing stopped. 
This practice insures that the potato is 
planted in a nice mellow bed, while the dirt 
is still moist and can take advantage of the 
sunshine next day and start growing. 

Many farmers who always grow their own 
seed potatoes are astonished to learn that 
Long Island men never use their own seed. 
They have found the climate of the Island 
is such that the potato crop matures early 
and its vitality for seed is harmed thereby. 
This maturity explains the extra good quality 
of table stock and accounts for the fact that 
Long Island potatoes are seldom soggy. But 
as seed they produce a smaller crop and 
smaller potatoes, often with very uneven 
stands. 

Most of the seed potatoes are bought from 
dealers who procure their stock in Maine. 
Several farmers here have farms in Maine 
where they raise their own seed. One such 
group has a plant pathologist who spends his 
summers rouging out any undesirable or dis- 
eased stock. This is a step in the right di- 
rection. New York state certified seed is 
used to some extent and will be used more 
when enough is produced so that the price 


planted about 8 to 10 inches apart in the 
drill or row. Green Mountain is the fav- 
orite late variety and is planted a little 
farther apart, usually 12 to 15 inches. 


Potash for Heavy Yield 


On a sandy loam soil cropped so heavily, 
it is natural to expect that considerable plant 
food in the form of commercial fertilizers 
should be used. Potatoes use quite a lot of 
potash in the formation of starchy tubers 
and farmers used to think that they had to 
use about 8% of that material in their mix- 
ture. During the war they learned that 
they could grow a crop without so much, but 
that about 4 or 5°% was necessary for a max- 
imum yield. 

On potato fields the average application 
is about a ton per acre of fertilizer of an 
analysis of 4-8-5 or 5-8-5, or thereabouts. 
Many farmers use nearer 3000 pounds per 
acre than 2000 and open the fertilizer feeder 
as far as it will go. Some of the more suc- 
cessful men who have made a study of the 
crop requirement have found that the point 
of maximum returned is reached when an 
application of about 1500 pounds of a formula 
near those given is used per acre. 

This spring there will be much home mixed 
fertilizer used. These potato growers study 
the markets on fertilizer materials and know 
what they want to buy and nearly what they 
should pay. This spring they found that fer- 
tilizer materials had dropped in price so that 
they could mix at home 





more used each year 
though, because manure 
which was formerly 
shipped out from the city 
is becoming scarce and 
high priced and farmers 
have found that fertility 
can be kept up without it 
if they use green manure 
crops. 

* Rye has long been the 
standard green manure 
crop. Lately many farm- 
ers have been using oats 
because they grow more tee coe 
quickly. They have the ae ee 
disadvantage of dying ‘ 
with the first frost and |[=@2=*=-. 
do not stay green all win- 
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and save about $20 a ton 
on the purchase price of 
commercial goods. Fer- 
tilizer companies bought 
materials on a high mar- 
ket last summer so as to 
have materials on hand 
for their winter orders 
and of course did not 
care to sell at a loss. 
Many farmers who had 
available cash ready 
were able to save sev- 
eral hundred dollars on 
their orders. This may 
mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss this 
fall as potatoes are not 
expected to bring fabu- 











et 
ter as rye does. Some - ~ ; ‘ 
men maintain oats should ; —- - ous prices. 
not be used because they All Aboard for Spring Planting Campaign March finds farmers 
do not rot so fast when In order to determine best source of seed or fertilizer that gives best results, it is neces- yeady to plant. They 
sary to stake out and record where each is being used so results can be compared with other usually plant about the 


plowed under dead the 
following spring. Rye 
which is plowed under 
green, rots more rapidly. That both crops 
are used is evidence that they are both good. 
Another practice becoming more general is 
that of sowing a mixture of oats, rye and 
barley as a cover crop. This looks about as 
good as any. 

No fall plowing is done for the potato 
crop. There are no sods to rot and the ground 
is better covered than left bare to our open 
winters. We very seldom have snow enough 
for good sleighing and the cold winter winds 
can do much damage to bare sandy loam soil. 

Tractor Plowing Quite General 

The planting system is interesting. Plow- 
ing is done largely by tractors on the large 
farms. Not more than one harrowing is 
given before planting is started. On many of 
the plows a harrowing attachment is secured 
so that no harrowing is necessary before the 
planter comes along. Sandy loam soil turns 
over as mellow as could be desired when 
it has a good supply of organic matter in it. 
The planting is done by teams usually, but 
tractors are used on a few farms. Horses 


sections of the field. 


are better though, as they are steady and 
require only one man to drive them and care 


for the planter. 
Long Island farmers never wait to finish 


agency to co-operate with in this sort of test. 
ty, N Y, planting potatoes in a fertilizer test. 


Such tests are very necessary and the county farm bureau is the logical 
This shows George D. Hegeman of Nassau coun- 


comes down to compete with prices of Maine 
stock, 

Seed is cut rather small. Most growers 
want their seed cut to one eye to a piece. 
Depending on the size of the seed stock, this 
means that it will take about 9 to 12 bushels 
per acre for seed. When the seed is unus- 
ually large as last spring it may take as many 
as 15 bushels to get seed enough for an acre. 
If large potatoes would have as many eyes 
in proportion to their size as small ones do, 
it would mean that a lot less seed would have 
to be bought. Some of the larger growers 
who plant 100 acres or more now have to buy 
huge quantities of seed every spring. 

These men have to begin cutting early and 
always have flowers of sulphur to sprinkle 
over the newly cut seed. This dries up the 
fresh cut surface and less moisture is lost 
than would be if the cut were allowed to heal 
over naturally. There is nothing to the 
theory that this sulphur stops scab on the 
new crop, as has been rumored. 

Early potatoes are planted in rows about 
30 inches apart. Some growers set their 
machines for 32 inches and plant both early 
and late crops at that width. Cobblers are 
always used for the early crop and are 


same each year. This 
year will be a little less 
than last, but not much. Seed is bought, 
fertilizer is mixed and all that is necessary 
to start the season is spring weather. Last 
year we planted March 10. In 1919 March 
6 was the first planting date, and the year 
before that March 1. We always hope to 
get started by the middle of the month 
anyway. 





Root Propagation—A common method of 
blackberry propagation used by men during 
the fall or early spring is to dig out roots 
a fourth inch or more in diameter. These 
are cut into pieces about three inches long 
and planted horizontally three inches deep 
in trenches. By the following season they 
usually furnish strong plants, generally 
with a better root system than those which 
have come from sucker plants. 

—_—— 

War Pensioners on the pay roll at end of 
last fiscal year numbered 292,000, a net loss 
of 32,000 in 12 months. The number of civil 
war soldiers is 244,000, civil war widows on 
the pay roll 290,000, war with Spain total 
pensioners 30,000. Note this: War with 
Mexico 148 survivors and 2,423 widows! 
The total amount paid in pensions last year 
was 213 million dollars. 
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The Glory of the Garden 


It is not always the largest enterprise that 
brings the greatest profit. Small, yet in 
the good things it gives, the farm garden 
stands with the dairy cow, the two best 
friends of the farm home and of the human 
family. Fresh vegetables add much to the 
joy and health of living, add much to the at- 
tractiveness of country life. 

The farm garden ought to be the richest 
spot on the farm; and it ought to be of good 
size also. Don’t be content with the little 
square patch that means endless hoeing and 
drudgery; make the farm garden long and 
not wide and let a horse, or garden tractor, 
do the hard work and a full abundance of 
rich, juicy, delicious vegetables will result. 

Vegetables are necessary for right living. 
The well-balanced diet makes it possible for 
man to reach his best development mentally, 
physically, morally. Much crime results 
from poor food or the wrong kind of food. 
Give the right sort of food in the right 
quantities and in proper proportions so that 
all necessary body constituents may be pro- 


vided and not only will calves and colts grow - 


vigorously and develop rightly, but men and 
women will reach their highest maturity in 
culture and power and thought and ideals. 

Who loves a garden still keeps his youth, 
his enthusiasm, his birthright. Every year 
one renews his faith when he plants the 
seed. In contact with soil and plant, man, 
woman or child is renewed in vigor of body 
and mind and made better for this work of 
life. 

Get more from the garden. Let it add to 
the income of the farm and to the comforts 
of the home. Let it do its share in the en- 
largement of life, character and right living. 


Should Get Permission 

Daylight wasting is now practically ended 
in New York. For two years, backed by ex- 
treme activity and funds, amusement inter- 
ests have had the right of way. They have 
coerced legislators, misrepresented public 
opinion, stirred up class feeling. But the 
right prevails sooner or later. So it has 
with this piece of foolishness. 

The next task ahead for farmers is to 
correct the abuses now prevailing in the 
game laws. Requiring farmers to post their 
lands against trespass is an imposition to 
which no other class would submit for a day. 
Even when lands are posted, little relief is 


obtained. Reckless, thoughtléss and “don’t- 
care” so-called sportsmen disregard notices, 
disregard the rights of others. The only way 
out is through amendment of the present 
game laws. 

Just one thing is needed: Require sports- 
men to get permission of the owners on whose 
land they want to hunt. This require- 
ment removes from the law the clause that 
makes posting mandatory if farm property 
is to be protected. Such a bill is now before 
the New York legislature. If farmers want 
this bill passed they must see and write 
their senator and assemblyman. Demand its 
passage. Every subordinate grange, league 
local, farmers’ club, every farm group should 
pass a resolution at once demanding that 
trespass of farms be prohibited by law, that 
posting of farm lands be eliminated and the 
rights of farmers respected. Quick action 
is necessary. 


No Cowless Age 

Not content with substituting motor power 
for horse power, Henry Ford now announces 
he will substitute cereals for milk and milk 
products. He is quoted as saying: “It is a 
simple matter to take the same cereals that 
cows eat and make them into a*milk which is 
superior to the natural article. The farmer 
will see the day when both the horse and the 
cow are done away with” Even the wizard 
inventor, Edison, on his 74th birthday anni- 
versary declared Ford’s idea of building up 
milk and butter synthetically is not so crazy 
a notion. 

American Agriculturist refuses to get one 
bit excited about a cowless age. Ford in his 
busy life probably never thought about the 
cow as the foster mother of the human race. 
Milk is the greatest and most valuable nat- 
ural food known to mankind. It carries 
those elusive but indispensable vitamins, 
without which the race would disappear. 
Professor Warren of Cornell answers Ford 
rather facetiously but very much to the point 
when he says: “It is possible to manufac- 
ture oils that will grease a Ford car as well 
as butter will do it, but no one has ever been 
able to manufacture a food that will make 
a child grow as will milk and its by-products. 
Cows of today are largely fed on by-products 
and very little on cereal grains. They use 
pastures on land that is not adapted to grain 
production and that is so steep a Ford tractor 
would tip over, or so full of stumps that it 
could not jump over them. To expect a 
chemist*to gather the pasture grass from the 
hillsides, even if he knew how to make but- 
ter of it, is, to say the least, optimistic.” 
Mighty well said Professor. Warren! 


Americanization 


I learned wh&t America was by coming to know real 
Americans and their life at home. It made me feel that 
I was no longer an utter outlander—a Serb among 
Americans. In one real American home I had been 
taken in, accepted. Only the man who has felt himself 
a stranger, an alien in a great country, knows what a 
little social warmth does for his own  soul.—[Michael 
Pupin, the Famous Physicist of Columbia University. 


Have you, my brother farmer of the old 
Yankee stock, ever taken into your home one 
of these newcomers, immigrants or aliens 
who have settled in your neighborhood? 
Have you and your wife ever extended to 
these people “a little social warmth”? Have 
you called upon them in their homes and 
offered them those neighborly courtesies 
that mean so much to the newcomer? Has 
your wife told these newly arrived women 
some of the many things that will be so help- 
ful and inspiring to a strange woman in a 
strange land? 

From your lifelong experience in agricul- 
ture under the conditions peculiar to your 
neighborhood, have you freely given helpful 
hints to the new farmer? Do your children 
try to make the newcomer’s children feel at 
home and one of them, especially in school? 
In short, do you and your folks treat these 
people as you would like to be treated if you 
and your family were set down on a strange 
farm in a strange land? 

Or do you and some other “old families” 
of the old American blood herd by your- 
selves, disdaining to associate with or extend 


social courtesies to these whom you call 
foreigners? If so, is it any wonder that 
they too are clannish? 

Have you observed during the past 10 or 
20 years that some of the “old native fami- 
lies” are less inclined to work, more prone 
to complain, moving away, having few chil- 
ren, dying off or “petering out’; where this 
newer blood is vigorous, hard working, win- 
ning its way? 

Do you invite these “aliens” to your town 
meeting? Do you explain to them the 
methods and the meaning of that simplest 
and most perfect form of self-government? 
Do you and your neighbors encourage new- 
comers to state their views to the meetings 
and consider sympathetically what may be 
done to make these people more at home, hap- 
pier, and more successful? Do you invite 
them into your church, grange and social 
circle? 

If you do any or all these things, in the 
right way and at the right time, how much 
these people appreciate it all, how ready 
they are to reciprocate! How often you are 
surprised to find that on many things they 
know far more than you do! If you do not 
do any or all these things, why not begin to- 
day? Why not practice patriotism, good- 
will, neighborliness? Why not warm up 
your own life by using the sweet virtues of 
neighborliness, which bless the giver as much 
as the receiver? 

Or are you so wedded to old habits, so 
thoughtless of others, so ignorant or so sel- 
fish, as to be like those families on a certain 
road traversed last summer, hunting for a 
distinguished Kansan who had returned to 
the farm of his forefathers? At the first 
place called, no one had ever heard of him, 
but finally an old gentleman and his wife 
admitted: “You must mean that newcomer 
on the next farm. Those folks just moved in 
seven years ago and we haven't met them 
yet!” 

And still some of us “natives” wonder why 
certain rural townships are running out. In 
some such places the graveyards are too 
full and the houses too empty. In others, 
the milk of human kindness flowing freely 
among the older families and newcomers will 
work wonders for both. 


Have You Ordered Seeds? 

Reports from seed houses indicate a 
“watchful waiting” policy on the part of 
farmers. There is danger in such a course. 
If we should have an early spring there 
might be disappointment among the growers. 
The matter of price is decidedly secondary 
in buying reliable seed. It is only a small 
part of production cost anyway, and the vital 
concern is to have good dependable seed and 
have it sufficiently early to get best results. 
All catalogs are out and there is no likeli- 
hood of lower prices. Do not delay longer 
in ordering your supply from the reliable 
houses whose names are found in American 
Agriculturist. 


Corn and the Tariff 

More or less foreign grown corn entering 
this country is a matter of discussion in the 
Mississippi basin. This movement is of only 
secondary importance to our middle and 
eastern states. The present fight in congress 
over the tariff measure finds corn one of the 
items of. conflict. Imports of corn mostiy 
from Argentina, exceeding 11 million bushels 
in the calendar year 1919, were sufficient to 
create some discussion, and were followed 
by a falling off of a third in volume during 
1920. Placed beside the domestic corn crop 
the amount is negligible and very little of it 
ever moves west of Buffalo. The matter 
of a duty on foreign wheat and flour is of 
course of much more moment. 


Cultivation Worth While—The first culti- 
vation of intertilled crops may be deep with- 
out pruning roots of the crop cultivated, but 
later cultivations should be more shallow. 
Weeds are best destroyed when small and 
when soil is dry. Cultivation saves soll 
moisture. : 
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right fertilizers 


Right fertilizers cannot be produced by the rule of 


guess. 
chemical analysis; 
few fertilizer materials 
volved. Right 


They represent far m 
more than 


re than a mere matter of 
the process of mixing a 


Many considerations are in- 
fertilizers are the result of a combined 


knowledge of all sorts of chemical, manufacturing and 


agricultural conditions. 


More than half a century of golden experience be- 
hind AAC Fertilizers gives you the positive assurance 
that they are RIGHT—formulated right, mixed right, 
cured right ;—right as to materials used and right as 


tq availability. 


Because A A C Fertilizers are right they begin their 
work promptly when the seed germinates and never 


let up until the crop is matured. 


They furnish readily 


available plant food all through the growing season— 
at no time leaving the crop to struggle along under- 


nourished. 


“How to Get the Most out of Fertilizers” is a mighty useful 


little 


oils and proposed crops. 


Free, 


booklet we'll send you if you'll write for it mentioning yoar 
with our 


fertilizer suggestiong, 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


Address nearest office 


ATLANTA Boston CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE CHARLESTON 
BUFFALO COLUMBIA 


CINCINNATI DerTroir 


Is there an A AC dealer near you? 


PHILADELPHIA 
RUTLAND, VT. 

Sr. Lovis 
SAVANNAR, Ere,’ 


If not, write us for the agency. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Los ANGELES 
MONTGOMERY 
New York 


A-A- C 
“A A Quality” 


FERTILIZERS 





Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labor—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
j matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
J Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earliercrop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar. 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free illustrated literature. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept L , Chicago, tl, 











ree in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 
gear. Send for 

oday. 











mom WHEN YOU WRITE 
= ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advants ge of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 












~ ROSS’ 


Eureka Corn 


These seven cows fed for one year on 
the product of one re of Eureka Corn, 
Yield was 64 tons of best quality silage. 


Every bag of Ross’ Eureka Corn bears 
our trademark—man hold- 
ing stalk of cor. We 
have complete line of sup- 
plies for far: garden, dairy 
orchard or poultry Seeds 
our specialty Send for 120- 
page fre« catalog Supply 





limited; write today. 


ROSS BROS. COMPANY 


53 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 





DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITHA 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the size you need at @ 
price you'd like. Work done in one- 

Ofth the time. 


mixers 
but simpler. The Leader of 


Littie Mixers. Perfect work in 


any class of mixing. 
Clean, Batch of about 8 cuble ft 
& minute. Only practi mixer 
for farmer or contractor. Satistae 
Gvaranteed or Money refunded. Write 
for circulars or order from this 
advertisement to avoid delay. 
THE WHIRLWIND MIXER CO. 
. 416 Gould st. Ls CROSSE, WE. 
8 MEN CANT STICK IT’ 
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Rhubarb Easy to Grow 


DEBAUN, NEW JERSEY 

Anyone can grow rhubarb success- 
fully and protitably providing he gives 
a few essential points due considera- 
tion. Just because it is so easy to 
grow rhubarb, the crop does not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves, It re- 
sponds to’ a rich loamy soil and the 
quality and quantity of the product 
increases with the amount of manure 
applied. 

A new field is always 
taking the most desirable roots from 
an old field. After a field has been 
growing a few years, the original root 
will become very large and root 
bound so that it cannot produce the 
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Well Grown Rhubarb 
stalks. During the 
dormant season they may be dug up 
or plowed out and subdivided, with 
the aid of an ax, into several small- 
er sections, 

Making a New Field 


The new field is prepared by mak- 


large desirable 


ing rows 5 feet apart with check 
marks about 4 feet apart. The divid- 
ed roots are set at the check marks 


With the crown of the root about ar 
inch below the surface. so that when 
the soil settles the root crown will not 
be exposed. Clean culture is very de- 
sirable for a vigorous growth so that 
a crop may be harvested the follow- 
ing spring. 

Two years after setting, the 
should produce bountifully. 


field 
When 

















: Old Root-Bound Rhubarb 

A plant to be subdivided. 
the prices are high the grower should 
not hesitate to pull all the marketable 
stalks two or three times a season. If 
at any time the plants show the least 


ready 


weakness, it will be well to discon- 
tinue pulling until the plants have 
recovered their vigor. Of course, no 

















Subdivided Rhubarb 


Nine new plants from one old root. 
one should pull his crop excessively, 
but at the same time it is being grown 
for the sake of the money which the 
grower expects to get out of it, and 
not for the sake of the roots which 


oS Chamba Shits’ 2 
Double \\}\\I SMO 


Shoulder |"sgee 
Yoxe“ 





Non-Rip 
Sleeve 


Gusset 


SEND HO MONEY fic Zou" Gic,22 
today sure. Greatest 
shirt offer ever made. Extra fine heavy Blue 
Chambray_ shirts for work and _semi-dress, 
guaranteed fast color and worth $1.50 each, 
OUR GUARANTEE %.20"5 ‘tz 
these 3 wonderful 
shirts for less than $4.50, and do not think you 
have saved at least $2.50, return at our expenee, 
Don’t pay high retail prices. Order today sure 
it_is too late. WE PAY DELIVERY 
oU R, another big 
saving. All 3shirte $2.29. Give neck size. 
BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
Desk F0823 910 W.Van Buren St., CHICAGOS 
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Stokes 
*! Seed 
Catalog * 
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L-\ true as rs 7 
‘5 a 
a & had For 40 years, STOKES SEEDS ue 
have been noted for reliability. ie 
e This quality is reflected inour j 3} 
ate catalog. Itis truthful in men- | rz 
ae tioning weaknesses, conser- |‘ ‘te 
8 vative in praising points of T 
J merit. The usual confusion i 
ii of varietal names is avoided Pa 
a by using the name given by F +? 
the introducer. The origin, + = 
j history, culture and use of q i} 
pat) | mearly every item is clearly | # 
r Stated. ; 4 ile 
<i A copy will be sent free { tt 
Bi on request, f 
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tide be 






dt Stokes Seed Farms Co, Growers 
dj Orgenized 183! as Johnson & Stokes 
SA ie Stes pA: bet ee 





APPLES Like These 


from your own trees 
full of fragrance end 
flavor. And full of 
profits, too, for those 
foresighted enough te 
plant as many apple 
trees as space will 
permit. 
















Choose tested, proved 
varieties--all listed in 
Collins’ Catalogue. 

Fruit Trees and Berry Plants 


ofall the best kinds, privet and ornamental nursery stock, 
vegetable, flower and field seeds--all are included in 
COLLINS’ BIG 1921 Catalogue, FREE--write for it today. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 

40 MOORESTOWN, WN. 3. 














GARDEN & 


For vegetable growers and ay lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the bene 
fit of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house 
and largest growers of Asters in America. For 72 
the leading authority on vegetable, flower 
seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. green- 


Grow the Best Crops the Earth P: 

is book, the best we have issued, is abso- 
lutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
postcard ts sufficient. 


sa ’ t. A 
SUL)” samis Vick’s SONS, 22 Stove St. 





Rochester, N.Y., Zhe Flower City 


Universal Thresher “°° 
hive 7 SS 
si! u t 











oats, rye, barley, 





Wt Gil, © Cowpeas, soy, garden and velvet beans 
from the vines, separate or with corn, Shells corn and 
shreds fodder at same time. C. W. Vannote, Gridley, 
Cal. made $3,280.60 in one season with six horse gas 
engine and Koger Thresher. Booklet AJ FREE, tell- 
ing all about them. Write at once. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 


1002 East Main Street, Morristown, Tenn. 


A New Labor Saving Implement 


[E ROY “Twine 





PACKERS 


Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 
MARQUIS Spring Wheat and O. A. C. 
No. 21 Barley for seed purposes. 
Both grains produce high yields per acre. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, New York 
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| ANECESSITY 
on the FARM 


forms or carry a ladder, one man can do 
the work of three in spraying trees with a 





The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


Hecan also cover many 
more acres of potatoes 
a day with Paris Green. 
® Betweenseasonsitcan 
3 be used every day fora 
e~ great number of differ- 
% ent things, such as 
" whitewashing, washing 
the automobile, dis- 
infecting pens and 
coops, spraying cattle 
and other animals, put- 
= ting out fires and for 
— scores of other uses. It 
Saves time and temper every day 
gets work done more easily an 
~4 more quickly. 
t Brass construction throughout, it is not 









affected by ordinary chemicals. The pum 

\ is guaranteed for five years. Sold by hari 

ware and seed stores. If your dealer can’t 

iy supply you, write us. : 
Price, $5.50. ($6 00 

west of Denver and ia 

















Sweepstakes 
Pedigree 
SEED CORN 


The BEST you 
can plant for the 
SILO. Full de- 
scriptive Circu- 
lars free. When 
grown you will 
know its FULL 
VALUE. 
































Silage 
~s This bas been 
, done for years. 
7 
- - 
- 
tested 
duce large, healthy crops—better 
flowers and vegetables and more 
Th A * 7 A, 

—_ 
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to 
secrets of garden and success, 
Don’t wait. Send us @ postal teday. 
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Once Grown Mo 
Always Grown rag Ee 
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toy WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS ~ 


Be sure to mention Americss 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
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produce the stalks, unless the grower 
is far from the consumer’s market, 
and is growing roots for the seeda- 
man, 

Early in the spring the roots de- 
velop the very finest crop of high 
quality stalks, and at the same time 
seed stalks begin to develop. Unless 
these stalks are removed at once they 
will require much strength from the 
roots and lessen the crop of stalks, 
Furthermore, if seeds were allowed to 
develop they would be practically 
worthless because they do not repro- 
duce a desirable product like the par- 
ent plants, Furthermore, one-year-old 
seedling roots are much slower to 
produce a crop than small sections 
from a subdivided old root. 


Garden Tomatoes Need Care 


When tomatoes are planted in the 
farm garden, the staking method is 
usually a better practice than the 
wide, unbraced row. The plants may 
be set 2 feet apart each way, and in 
order to keep the plants from the 
ground they may be staked three or 
four times with a 4% or 5-foot stake. 
The suckers are broken off, leaving 
only a moderate number of leaves 
with which to shade the fruit and en- 
able the plant to grow. When the 
plan is to grow tomatoes without the 
use of stakes, rows must be at least 
5 feet apart, with a distance of 3 feet 
between the plants in the row. 

When setting the plants, a hole about 
1% feet deep may be dug, into the 
bottom of which is put one or two 
forkfuls of well-rotted manure. This 
is covered with about 6 inches of 
earth. It is important that the ma- 
nure used be well rotted, as the fresh 
manure has a tendency to burn the 
plant roots. When the price is not 
excessive, a fertilizer analyzing 4% 
nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 4% 
potash may be used. Soon after trans- 
planting the tomatoes, a handful of 
this fertilizer may be used around 
each hill. 

In the home garden the secret of 
successful tomato culture is the elim- 
ination of weeds and thorough culti- 
vation. A dust mulch will help hold 
soil moisture well into the dry periods 
of mid-summer. 


Cauliflower a Heavy Feeder 

Fifteen to 20 tons stable manure to 
an acre and 1000 pounds of a 484 
fertilizer to an acre is recommended 
for cauliflower by experienced truck- 
ers. The manure must be well rotted, 
and is thoroughly worked into the 
soil On some cauliflower land it is 
customary to apply the manure the 
year previous, but this is not a com- 
mon practice, The commercial ferti- 
lizer is broadcasted and the fleld har- 
rowed before planting. Some grow- 
ers who use the transplanting ma- 
chine apply the fertilizer with the 
machine. 

In northern New York the seed is 
sown from the middie to the last of 
May, and on Long Island from then 
until the middle of June, About six 
weeks are required for the seedlings 
to reach a suitable size for field set- 
ting. The seed is sown rather thinly 
in rows in the seed bed to prevent 
spindly plants. A good fertilizer broad- 
casted on the seed bed before plant- 
ing will help in preventing the growth 
being checked; most growers use 
about a 6-8-2 fertilizer for the seed 
bed. 

Transplanting to the field is done 
about six weeks after the seed is 
sown, and can be done either by hand 
or by machine. The method used will 
depend largely on the extent of the 
planting. Two ounces of seed will be 
sufficient for an acre, provided the 
plants are set 13 inches by 3 feet in 
the field; this will require about 6000 
plants. All operations in raising the 
plants and in transplanting must be 
done very carefully. 


Easy Money in Melons 
MES JOHN N. WILLIAMS 

This last summer I made more 
clear money in marketing melons 
than I did on any other piece of 
ground of the same size. In May I 
scattered six loads of barnyard ma- 
nure on the thinnest piece of land I 
had on the farm. After breaking 
the soil the heavy roller was all that 
was needed to pulverize the clods, 
After this I used a breaking plow, 
laying it off in checks 4 feet square. 
In each cross I put one quart of 
chicken manure that had been ex- 
posed to the weather and rotting for 
some time. I brought the dirt over on 
the manure from each side, covering 
about 2 inches deep. 

Then I took the seeds, one at a 
time, between the thumb and finger 
and pushed them through the soil for 
1 inch, planting five or six seeds to 
the hill. If a good sthand, I thin to 
three vines to the hill. Mixing mel- 
ons with other crops is much better 
than having separate patches. Every 
other hill or every other row in water- 
melons and muskmelons, proves well. 
Melons take less work than almost 
any other crop. Until the end of the 
season I sold over $200 worth of 
melons. 
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esa Planter 
7 a-ak Pays for Itself in Labor and Time Saved 





12 Advantages 
12 Reasons 


Before you install New Idea Heating in your 
home, you’ll want to know why it has brought 


such warm comfort to hundreds of homes every- 
where at such low fuel cost. Here are the 


Advantages and Reasons 
~ Gaerne oh ake 


2. Get all the heat from 
the fuel—no waste. 


enly. 
Hot Blast Feed Door supplies 
ry oxygen to make com- 


plete co 
3. Low fuel bills. Burns tio .more coal than « 
stove, 
Does away with carrying coal 
4. dustless, pone gl ey Men 
5. Can burn any fuel suc- Patented non-clinker grate, 
cessfully. 
6. Moist heat that pre- Extra large water pan. 
* vents that “stuffy 
feeling.” ae 
¥. Cool cellar for vege- No pipes to heat cellar, 
tables. 
8. Cellar and house free The exclusive Frameless Feed 
from gas and dust. Door. 
9. Easily installed in a No network of pipes to put up— 
day. only one opening to cut in 
r. 
10. Low installation cost New Idea costs little more than 
—lower prices again hail r J onan at Ge wok 
prevail, The best of materials and cup- 


. joint construction, 
11. Long life of furnace, Binding money-back written guaran- 


12. You take no risks. fee of satisfaction. 
No reason for cold rooms and troublesome stoves when 
you can have such comfort and save money every year, 


Write for Catalog _— 


Ask the New Idea Dealer in your neighborhood 
‘for a catalog. If you dwun’t know his name, 
write us for it. Expert heating advice, free. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
Box No. 70, Utica, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of “Superior” Pipe Furnaces 
and “Imperial” Steam and Hot Water Boilers. 
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Pipeless Furnace 
“The kind you've heard se much about.” 
a 
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Potato 


ene One man and team with an Eureka Potato Planter needs no hired help to plant 
Ss the whole crop. .Whether you plant 4 acres or 400, the Eureka Planter will pay 
23 — for itself many times over. Better than hand planting. Increases yield. Does 
leaoes set0 ——~ 5 Operations at once, automatically—aceurate ¥- 
Opens furrow, drops seed any distance and depth, drops fertilizer (if desired), 
———«c@_ covers up and marks next row. Furrow opens and seed 
Send for Catalog > 









drops in plain sight—an equal distance apart, at uniform 
depth, with absolutely mo injury to seed. Easy to oper- 
ate in any soil, made of steel and malleable iron—assuring 
long life, light weight and few or no repairs. 
ovens «= «Write for free ex: on this great line of potato planters ~ 
—the largest line made. Sizes for 1 or 2 rows, with or with- — 
out fertilizer attachment. In Stock Near You. A success 


for over 20 years, W. large or small grower > Ys: @ 
—w today. 




























EUREKA MOWER CO., Bor 800 ‘Utica, N.Y. Waris 














To Encourage 
in Prices of Alfalfa Growing 


Crown Grain 
Drills THE DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED COMPANY, the 
rilis, distributors of the Famous being an or- 
Take advantage of the Large price re- ganization of farmers and others, know 
duction on the CROWN Line of Grain full well the hard knock that farmers have received 
Drills and rs. through the rapid decline in prices of alt farm products 
We are giving the farmers every advan- and after consideration have decided to distribute sev- 
tage in the cost of our line for the eral thousand pounds of their famous South Dakota 


ae 
Spring Sowing. — No. 12 
Spi w Yo. 12 strain of Hardy, Western-grown dry land South 
z ; Dakota Varlegated a at a price way below cost of 


Big Reduction 


New Needbam Crown Drills 
production. seed retails at $45.00 per 


Ordin. t 

hundred pounds and is good value at that price but 
we are going to make @ sacrifice offer of $30.00 per 
hundred pounds, bags free, to enable farmers who 
Want to start an Alfalfa patch or increase their pres- 

acreage, to their land with clean, ro- 
bust, hardy seed that will raise a crop which will 
be a valuable asset on the farm for years to come 
and will be @ tribute to the value of 
Don’t delay, send in your order right 
\ away and get the advantage of this marvelo.s offer, | 


today. i 
Crown Manufacturing Co, g 1"in need of 


115 Wayne St., 
PHELPS, - 


N.Y. write us for 


Don’t miss your opportunity. lot will not last 1 

at this price, Buy your South Dakota Alfalfa tren 
uarters. If you have not already received a copy! 

of our 14th Annual Catalog write for : 

one today, It tells all about the famous 


THE DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED CO. 
851 N. Lawler, Mitchell, South Dakota ‘ 


W.S.Hill, Pres.; R.Burn. Vice Pres.; T.W.Coliey, See’y. 











OTATO MAG 


3 Months Trial 


CORN IS 


WwW. W. WEIMAN, 


(PUT DOLLARS Wm YOUR POCKET ~~ 
Learn how to grow and market 
table tet ee ce 

THE POTATO 
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Here Is a Genuine “Side” Oats 


( “Improved White Russian” Variety ) 


Here is an opportunity seldom offered—a chance to get real “side” 
or HorseOmane’ ’ oats in quantity at a reasonable price. 

Th supply was grown in North Dakota, It is a very hardy strain— 

unusually productive. Does well when sown in Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining States, 

This fact has been proven by five years’ actual use, 

“7 oved White Russtan”’ Is a heavy yielding va- ! It ig an early sor hard rolific--and 
riety Unu ul stooler t stiff? straw ! It ill re you to replace your other 
Prod “ l of head 1 with ‘Improve 1 White Russia: results will 
is to« le of the \ i Sow thre bu by weight per acre, 
fal ! ( } Your g crop will ge attract the atten- 
perc : f k 1 to } Is u I hors who will be anxious buyers for 
is a variety ¢ gre li alu Seed Is l of for their crops next year, ‘Improved 
hea weighs 45 to 46 tbs. to measured bushel White Ru un”’ will please you and pay you! 
beautiful in appearatr ind ution, Don’t delay your order-—-demand is heavy for this 
il been 1 ‘ I weTSs 2 to 10 bu, lots @ $1.59 bu; 
t t I 1 1 ad ead » 24 bu $1.45 bu 5 to 59 bu. @ $1.40 bu.; 
wl ‘ o) ‘ Pa wrote us bu. and over ® $1.35 bu All bags free— 

w I! sid I 1 re- freight paid 2s explained below 
urkal ! t I 1 Side Oa It 3 a We pay the freight on all orders 
was ripe and ready to cut just as the prolonged 10 bu. or over to any railroad station in 
w spell [I had to y ' I ol New York, Maryland, New Jersey, 
most four wee befor { began to cut with th Delawar Virginia, West Virginia, Conn., Mass, 
binder. In this th practi none lodged, and pf, T off mean much to you—freight 
when I cut it, ve li W lost throu shat g are th spring. 
terin no signs of mildew if you a t } the oats when received—return 
Auricultural authorith Inspected wit fields, und 1 1 do tl same with your money 
and t d that this stock did not coatale more f If I Y was not 
than one-half of one per cent of other side oats, { w ady. Order 
\“ certa t t d oats ob- 
Our New Seed Rg 
+ everything in Ss 1 Field Peas and 

i s 1 ota or it f \ ‘i d ng Improved White 
Rus r« r stocks 1 In I ad n yiren ji his adv. Be 


A. H. iis Inc., Box 60, Landisville, ites Co., Pa. 
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Now. you"can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw fer sawing up logs any size, 
Moves like a wheelbarrow--goes any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on level, 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4.-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 25 to 50 cents a day to opere 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 
ing logs ortrees, Perfectly balanced 
rig. Can be used for belt work. 


New WITTE Tree Saw 
Atlow cost additional you can 
now get the new WITTE Tree 
Saw Equipment nt. s Log 
Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down 
trees any size. 
Send for Log and Tree 
Saw ell 
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1808 Empire Bldg., 










ot a Vow Log Saw 
B. Kansas City, Mo. 
nen Pittsburgh Po. adage 5-80 


Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
ou have seen the new WITTE. 

west priced Guaranteed rig on 

the market, Cuts much faster than for- 

mer rigs, On tests we cut 2- ft. log in 90 
seconds. Treesaw cuts ’em close to the 
ground. Gocs anywhere. We are making 

@ special advertising price NOW—So write 

at once for complete description of this 
wonderful outfit FREE. BRANCH SAW $23.50, 





WITTE Engine Works 


1808 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


Pittsburg, Pa 





















“STRAWBERRY and 
b RASPBERRY PLANTS 
$2000 from an acre. 
Send for my catalogue 
; it tells how it is done 
you will not throw it 
into the waste basket 
No other in the count: 
like it. 
C. S$. PRATT, Athol, Mass. 








Get Genuine LYMAN’SGRIMM 
—99% pure by test. Will not 
Winterkill. Produces large yields 
of high feeding value every year 
without replanting. 40% less 
seed is required for a stand. 
Free Booklet “How I Discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa.” 

Who Introduced 403 WATER ST. 

Grimm Alfalfa EXCELSIOR, MINN. 






A.B.LYMA 


SUDA WH OURS B22 
‘on rop of the Age. 
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kes two tons grow wh 
Produces a hay crop in 60 days after sowing, 

ot ok thrive on this nutritious crop. May 
Have recleaned tested Timo- 


a Write today £ or F 
puide, 
American Mutual Seed Ce. Dept. 223 Chicago, Id 





LOVER SEED 


Timothy, Alfalfa, Clovers, Seed Oats, 
Seed Corn, Seed Grains and Grasses. 
Write today for Rohrer’s 1921 Catalog. It ig 
PREE. Every bag of seed is guaranteed to 
you. We specialize in the Best Seeds 
obtainable. Write for this book at once. Seed 
Samples free if you mention this paper. 


P. L. ROHRER & BRO. 


SMOKETOWN, LANCASTER CO,, PENNA 


STRAWBERRY PLANT. Ss 








Mill s high grade plants at _ whe lesale prices, 
Gr ’ th warm oe gl soil of the “Eastern Shore"? 
ate healthy, well ro nd true to name Batiten. 
tion guaranteed Kl ~~ 4 ke and Missionary 5.00 per 
100 000 $20.00. Aenea, Big Joe, ae Dr. 
Burrill, Gandy, Parsons’ Beauty and Dunlap $1.00 
I l $6.00 per 1000; 5000 $25.00. Bubach, Camp- 
bell’s Ea Glen Mar Haverland, Nick Ohmer. 
Sample and Wm. Belt $7.00 per 1000: 5000 $30.00, 
Premier, Big Late and Lupton $1.25 per 100; $8.00 
per 1000 000 $55.00. Chesapeake $9.00 per 10003 
5000 $40.00. Progressive and Peerl s Everbearing $1.50 
per 100 $10.00 per 1000; 5000 $45.00. 500 at the 
1000 t Order direct from this adv as it may not 
appear agair PRYOR. R15, Salisbury, : 





Onion Seed 


We are extensive growers and dealers. It 
pays to buy from a house that makes a 
specialty of onion seed only. Write for prices, 


Schilder Brothers,* 


CHILLICOTHE, O. 
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Great Crops from Little Gardens 


Second and third stories on farm garde n—By 


4. B. Ross 


of Pennsylvania 


It’s a queer thing that with all the 
garden lore that has been written no 
one has apparently taken up the prop- 
osition of how to organize a garden. 
Lots of information about the individ- 
ual plants, their habits, diseases, etc; 
but how to “mix ‘em up” in a garden 
to get the greatest total of crops, that 
field is still pretty much unexplored, 

All plants require plenty of air 


for their roots, plenty of water 
and plant food, and enough, but 
not too much space, time and 


sunlight. Air is arranged for by 
cultivation; plant food in manures 
and commercial fertilizer; and by 
good management we can usually save 





tween the root System underground 
and the branch system above. Think 
and talk of the garden in cubic feet. 
Get the root syStems of the taproots 
and spreadroots and all the other 
kinds of roots so intermingled that 
they fill the soil and subsoil to the 
greatest possible depth and all through 
the garden. 

We waste too much of our time 
saving water by cultivating bare 
ground. Save water by using it. Get 
the ground covered with plants, so 
that the root systems form a dam 
igainst percolation of water down, 
and the evaporation goes through the 
leaves of the growing crops. Use the 





The Garden June 15 Well Started 


This set of 
the 1920 garden. The 
two rows Golden Bantam corn, 


row celery, and its quota of tomatoes and limas. 
limas and tomatoes is going 


U-foot space, plus 


rainfall to supply all 
That leaves us to 


enough of the 
the water needed, 
get the most out of the growing hours 
of the season, the garden space we 
use and the supply of sunlight. And 
the better our arrangements for these 
three limiting factors the better for 
our air and water supply. 
Full Use of Garden Space 

We speak and think of our gardens 
in square feet. All wrong. The sur- 
face is simply the dividing line be- 


pictures covers stages of a 
section yielded three 
two rows beets, one row turnips, one 


§-foot section of 
3, One row beans, 


single 
rows pea 


Twelve rows in a 
some, 

water, don’t save it by cultivating 
bare soil between rows, At the end 
of the year the water account is go- 
ing to be squared anyhow; better 
evaporate it up through leaves and 
stalks than lose it by percolation 
down or evaporation up from bare 
spaces between rows. 

That's Nature’s Way of Using Water 
patch, That's 
water, From 
frost the weed 


Consider the weed 
Nature’s way of using 
early spring till killing 
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In Full 


‘ 
patch grows a perfect succession of 


crops of one sort or another, always &@ 
complete covering, always keeping 
the water at work making Something 
as it leaks. And scientific experiments 
have shown that planted ground evap- 
orates, through plants, more than 
double the quantity of water that 
evaporates from bare ground. 
Using the Time Element 

Take some of our main crops, like 
corn and tomatoes. We are satistied 
with a single crop from this ground 
because we don’t play the game as it 
might be played. After the corn and 
tomatoes are done, in most cases it’s 
too late to get something else as a 
follow crop; and corn and tomatoes 
go in too early to get a prior crop. 
But, if we start some crop close to 
the corn and get it well under way 
while the corn is finishing, then we 
can rip out the cornstalks and have 
another crop far enough advanced so 
that it will be able to finish before the 
late frost catches it. 

Overlap the plantings in that way, 
so that. while the main crop is finish- 
ing out another is getting its start, 
and can pick out a pretty long season 
follow crop and bring it inside the 
safety lines of the ordinary season. 
The same thing is true in the spring. 
You can mature a lot of crops be- 
tween the rows of corn and tomatoes 
before the corn and tomatoes, espe- 
cially the later plantings get big 
enough so that they will suffer 
through competing with the first 
crop. By overlapping and intercrop- 
ping we can easily double the yield 
from our gardens. 


Fruition September 11 


1921. 












pecially the low-growing plants, can 
get along with little direct sunlight, 
the diffused sunlight, that is, what 
leaks through and is refracted, is 
aplenty for all purposes. 

Planting in the spring, and clear 
up to June 1 we can bring on our 
crops like a jungle or a weed patch, 
and get away with it; for this excess 
of sunlight lasts well into the sum- 
mer, and till the plants have passed 
their most critical period—the period 
before blossoming. 

Planting stuff that is to mature in 
the fall, we must provide for more 
open spacing, as the excess of sun- 
light is a thing of the past, and by 
September 1 the sun power is pretty 
nearly down to “low-gear.” So, too, 
for the same reasons, spring-planted 
stuff will not require either as thor- 
ough thinning or as vigorous cultiva- 
tion as the same sort of stuff planted 
for fall maturing. In the spring you 
can depend on nature to relieve you 


.of a good deal of the work; in the fall 


you will nurse the crops pretty care- 
fully or get into trouble. 

Annexing Cubic Feet of Garden 

The best way is to tell how it is 
done; the reason is so clear when that 
is told that there’s. nothing to it. 

Instead of planting pole beans and 
limas in a single space in my garden, 
I space the poles equally through the 
whole garden, 12 feet by 6 feet this 
year; put the beans close to the pole 
and train the vines so that they do 
not spread near the ground. I pick 
my beans high up in the air, some- 
times 10 feet or more. 








With the early spring plantings 
each day till June 21 gets longer with 
the sun more nearly overhead. Spring 
plantings are pointed toward the peak 
of sun power. With all plantings after 
June 21 we are running away from 
the peak of sun power. It‘s the sun- 
light that does the main job; don’t 
forget that. And in mid-summer there 
is such an excess of sunlight, so much 
more than is needed for full growth, 
that nearly everything we grow, es- 





Instead of sprawling my tomatoes 
in one place or staking them in one 
corner of the garden and making that 
space no good for anything else, I 
spaced them this year 6 feet apart 
each way, trimmed the vines for 15 
inches above ground, and picked 
my tomatoes from the second story 
of my garden. And the corn was 
planted in hills, close together in the 
hill, hills 3 to3% feet apart each way, 
and beets, parsnips, turnips. celery, 

{Continued on Page 10] 
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Simple way 
f of heating a 
i 6-room cellarless 
<4 cottage by ARCOLA 
and 4 AMERICAN 

Radiators. Many farmers ‘ 

heat entire home with less ff © 

coal than formerly requiredto [| 

heat one or two rooms, 








placed 





connected }* a 4 - és 
radiators [> —™ : “ & 
in adjoin- 
ing rooms 
—whole f= : i 
house fz ; . ; 
heated " ; 

with one fF > 
fire. Run- jo 
ning 
water or 
cellar not 


necessary. 











Why not heat your farm home with Hot Water— 
like the fine city residence? Cost is moderate. Put it 
in NOW—easily and quickly. Clean, safe, and out- 
lasts the building. ARCOLA saves fuel every year 
and gives generous warmth to ALL rooms, 


Illustrated catalog showing open views of IDEAL-ARC OLA Heating 
Outfit installations in 4, 5, 6 or 7-room house sent free. Write today, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. F-9 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ztrie 
PN vere) e\ 


Makers of the world- 
Heating Outfits esac as iki : 
 —— AMERICAN Radiators is 














cropped without replacin 
plant-nourishment, soon “peters out. 
Sour unproductive soil is made sweet and 
productive by spreading Solvay—ground fine, guaranteed 
high test 95% carbonates, furnace dried, no waste. Non-caustic—will 
not burn. Crops increase first harvest after use. Booklet mailed 


FREE. Write! - 
THE SOLVAY 500 Milton Av... 
peas PULVERIZED ae 























Thorough Seedbed-Maker for 
Either Horses or Tractor 


TF panne ay ng the plant gets the proper start to 
make it strong and vigorous depends on the 
seed bed. A seed bed made with a John Deere Syra- 
cuse Spring Tooth Harrow promotes rapid plant 


growth. 


It gets you the big crops. 


JOHN DEERE 


SYRACUS 


The sharp-pointed teeth on 
the Syracuse penetrate to the 
depth desired, bring the lower 
soil to the top, break it up and 
mix it thoroughly, leaving it in 
a fine, loose, mellow condition. 
In this loose state it is well 
aerated, warms quickly, and 
offers every inducement to 
quick seed-germination, 


Beside making a good seed 
bed, the Syracuse does another 
important thing—it destroys 
weeds. It tears out under- 
ground roots and root stems, 
and kills the weeds before they 


SPRING TOOTH 
HARROW 


get a start. Using the Syra- 
cuse thoroughly before plant. 
ing corn is worth two cultiva- 
tions after the corn comes up, 

The Syracuse Spring Tooth 
Harrow is of rigid and sub- 
stantial construction through- 
out. Its frame, tooth-bars, 
and teeth are made of special 
high grade steel. The teeth 
have no bolt holes to weaken 
them. 

Any number of sections can 
be furnished to meet your 
needs. A special hitch also 
adapts this tool for tractor use. 


Write today for a booklet describing th h, . 
John Deere, Moline, iilinois, and pm ‘wy 4 ny a 





OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





High Yields Make 


Low Costs 


Increase the yield per acre, cut labor 
costs, improve the quality of your crop 
and lessen the danger from weather 
and insects by the liberal use of 


ROYSTERS 


FERTILIZERS 





WACr mana 


© . e 
REGISTERED 


Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory 





& 


Sos Fe oe Soe ee 


APR, ROH = 
SPIEL RIROGK SS Ss 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


Department C-16 


Baltimore, Md., Toledo, O, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ES ROYSTER GUANO: 
BALTIMORE, MO- 



















NATIONAL 
FARA POWER 


When You Write Advertiser 


cay Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING \, 


NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 





























Keeping Diseases Out of Garden 
So many misfortunes can befall 
vegetables before they reach maturity 
that one often wonders why we have 
as great success as we do with the 
home garden. Diseases make almost 
as many ravages as insects, and al- 
though this is not a problem which 
affects the home gardener as serious- 
ly as the truck grower or commercial 
gardener, it is well to bear in mind a 
few points on the control of disease, 

Damping off is the most common 
name for a fungous disease which at- 
tacks plants quite generally. The 
fungous organisms attack the seedlings 
at the surface of the soil, causing 
them to wilt, fall and die. Strangely 
enough, it is plants growing on rich 
soil which are generally affected. This 
is due to the fact that the organisms 
which cause the rot live on manure 
and decaying vegetable matter of all 
kinds. The New Jersey station sug- 
gests a few precautions to prevent 
this disease which attacks almost 
every common vegetable. Remove and 
destroy the diseased plants; ventilate 
carefully in cold frames; avoid excess 
of water and sterilize the soil by 
means of steam or formaldehyde if 
the trouble is great. The application 
of hot sand to the area affected or 
watering with weak bordeaux will 
often kill the disease organisms, but 
care must be taken with the latter so 
that the plants are not killed. 

If the lower leaves of lettuce look 
as if they had been scalded with hot 
water, droop and fall to the ground, 
the plant is probably infected with 
lettuce drop or rot. As the disease 
moves rapidly not only to the rest of 
the infected plant, but also to other 
plants in the bed, it should be 
checked at once. Pull and burn or 
bury the plants as soon as the disease 
is. detected. If growing lettuce on @ 
large scale and there seems danger of 
future trouble, practice crop rotation 
and sterilize the soil. Celery, cucum- 
ber, radish and other plants are also 
subject to this disease. 

Anthracnose is the polite name for 
@ very common fruit rot which is 
liable to attack many vegetables and 
cause quite serious loss. Peppers are 
subject to it. It is most severe on 
sun-burnt fruits. Sprayrng with bor- 
deaux is the most satisfactory means 
of control. 


Crops from Little Gardens 
{Continued from Page 9] 
carrots, cabbage, sprouts, cauliflower, 
ete, planted between the hills in the 
corn row: while between the corn 
rows a system of intercropping of a 

succession of crops was worked. 

Now notice this: No two lima bean 
poles ever shaded the same space; no 
two tomato vines ever shaded the 
same space; and as I put tomatoes 
and limas in slightly to one side of 
regular rows, I paid no more, atten- 
tion to them than if they were not 
there at all. I sneaked two full crops 
extra from my garden, by adding a 
second story for tomatoes and a third 
story for beans and limas, And by 
the system of intercropping I had a 
succession of corn in every row, 3 feet 
apart, and between those rows @ suc- 
cession of peas in every intercrop row 
—a full crop of peas and a full crop 
of corn, 

And besides that, I cropped be- 
tween the corn hills with all the other 
garden stuff that I wanted, lettuce, 
parsnips, beets, carrots, radishes, cab- 
bage, turnips, sprouts, cauliflower— 
the whole line of smaller garden 
stuff; and I followed the peas in be- 
tween the corn with celery and other 
crops; so every corn row was working 
double time or better; while between 
the corn rows the pea rows were 
working double time or better, and 
up in the air I was taking my toma- 
toes and limas, That’s cubic feet gar- 
dening; that’s the way to distribute 
the sunlight and sun power so that 
the whole garden gets an even break. 

Things Take Their Course 

And don‘t worry about cultivation 
and water and air. Every time I 
worked a wheel-hoe or any other im- 
plement I was cultivating two crops 
at one time. I protected the water 
supply against evaporation by the fo- 
liage between the sun and ground; 
and that kept thé ground, as every 
gardener knows; in fine condition all 
through the summer. Soil packs 
through@the direct action of rain and 
sun, but neither one could get direct 
action in my garden, for the foliage 
intervened. And so far as the water 
is concerned, the roots so filled the 
soil, and kept the soil so loose and 
oven, that the water-holding capacity 


of the garden was at its best, and the 
water leaks were up through the 
leaves instead of down through per- 
collation. 

From my one-ninth of an acre of 
average poor land, I harvested 8% 
bushels of peas, eight bushels of 
limas, three bushels of string beans, 
18 bushels of fine tomatoes, 120 dozen 
Golden Bantam corn, and a big crop 
of everything else that the garden 
grows; a complete, full and often a 
duplicate crop of the low growing 
stuff, in addition to the peas and the 
second and third story stuff I have 
listed. 

Can you do it? It takes some figur- 
ing to work out a garden that will 
give as much as four average gardens 
of the old style. 


Bordeaux with Sal-Soda 


Please give me the formula for making 





up bordeaux, in which sal-soda is used in 
place of lime—[D. H. Wheeler, Cayuga 
County, N Y. 


Sal-soda preparation is made up as 
follows: Six pounds copper sulphate 
and seven pounds sal-soda to 50gal- 
lons water. The copper sulphate is 
dissolved in 25 or 30 gullons water. 
The sal-soda is dissolved in 10 or 15 
gallons water, after which the copper 
sulphate solution is added, Enough 
water is added to bring the total up 
to 50 gallons. 


Planning the Family Garden 
[Continued from Page 3] 
the rows in any special direction, but it 
is a good practice to run them straight 
and parallel. Had my garden been on 
a slope I should have run the rows 
at right angles to the slope. This al- 
ways prevents a lot of washing and 
the rows are easier to cultivate. 
Important to Order Carefully 

There is no part of the game of 
gardening more important than the 
ordering of seed. I have never gained 
much in ordering too early. When the 
seed arrives I place it in tin cans or 
boxes out of reach of mice and away 
from moisture. A package of lettuce 
seed left in the kitchen where the 
steam may moisten the bag will spoil 
the seed. The moisture and heat cause 
it to germinate quickly. 


Vegetable Days Vegetable Days 
Beans (kidney) 60 Upland cress 50 
Beans (pale) 7> Cucumber 75 
Beets 70 Eggplant 125 
Braccoli 120 Endive 85 
Brusells Sprouts 115 Kale 150 
Celery 165 Kohl-rabi 115 
Chard (Swiss) 160 Leek 160 
Citron 115 = Lettuce 70 
Chives 165 Muskmelon 120 
Callards 125 Peas 70 
Chinese cabbage 120 Pepper 120 
Corn salad 60 Sweet Potatoes 150 
Cabbage (early) 105 White Potatoes 95 
Cabbage (late) 145 Pumpkin 130 
Carrots 80 Radish 40 
Cauliflower 125 Rutabaga 85 
Celeriac 140 _—s Salsify 145 
Watermelon 110 =Shallots 230 
Okra 110 Spinach 70 
Onions (seeds) 130 Summer squash 70 
Onions (sets) 165 Late squash 145 
Parsley 110 Tomatoes 140 
Parsnips 135 Turnips 50 
Sweet corn 75 


Those of us who garden for results 
find that the reliable firms are the only 
places from which to buy seed, One 
seed house makes a specialty of corn, 
and another of cabbage. I always or- 
der the special seeds from their spe- 
cial houses, 

Last year I eliminated all novelties. 
I ordered only varieties that have 
proved worthy of a place in the aver- 
age garden. I also eliminated luxuries, 
so the garden space might be filled 
with vegetables for summer and win- 
ter use. I considered summer aspar- 
agus, muskmelons and watermelons, 
okra, eggplant, artichoke, braccoli, 
celeriac, citron, corn salad, kohl-rabi, 
leek, and even peppers, as luxuries. 
All of the room these might have oc- 
cupied was taken by the more staple 
crops. 

I have tried a number of times to 
start plants in a sunny window in the 
kitchen. Little or nothing has been 
gained, Such plants as early cabbage, 
celery, cauliflower and tomatoes may 
be bought in the open market. Those 
who are removed from that source 
claim fair success in raising their own 
plants. Of course there is little or no 
soil adhering to the roots. I have 
shaded the plants with shingles, or 
even papers for a few days, after 
transplanting. I never use flower pots 
because the earthenware becomes 
very hot and frequently scalds the 
plants. 























Care of 
the Orchard 











Care of Blackberry Patch 


Cc. H, BREWER, NEW JERSEY 


* I find that the great demand for all 
fruit nowadays has made the black- 
berry a paying proposition. My crop 
the past season from plants set in the 
|fall of 1917 from 400 hills was easily 
}1000 quarts. I sold 880 quarts besides 
those used at home for eating and 
Preserving, and lost many quarts 
through excessive rain during the 
picking season. 

To produce a good crop of berries, 
the one important thing is to grow 
strong, stocky canes. This can only 
be done by due attention at the prop- 
er time in pinching out the top of the 
new canes when about 3 feet high. 
This will cause strong lateral growth 
and prevent the canes from growing 
too high and breaking down. After 
pruning in the spring, a well-balanced 
cane with much bearing wood is had, 
and a fine crop produced if the canes 
@re thinned out so as not to over- 
crowd in the row. 

The best time to set plants is in the 
fall. The rows should be at least 8 
feet apart and the plants 4 feet in the 
row. I will, when I set more, make 
the rows 18 or 20 feet apart, anid 
plant the space between the rows in 
Vegetables. From my experience in 
growing some other fruits, I am con- 
vinced that this plan will work out to 
@ great advantage in tilling the soil, 
and in working close to the rows with 
both the plow and harrow. This leaves 
only a small amount of work to be 
done with the hoe. 

Blackberries will respond to good 
treatment and a liberal supply of fer- 
tilizer. I find that a top-dressing of 
acid phosphate scattered each side of 
the row early in the spring is of great 
benefit. Where it can be had, an ap- 
Plication of coarse manure late in the 
fall along the row is a good invest- 
ment. 
| Thorough and shallow cultivation 
at least once every 10 days during the 
season or until the berries begin to 
ripen is very beneficial to the crop. 
The best time to remove the old canes 
is usually in January. The pruning 
lof the new canes, however, should 
Inot be done until danger of hard 
freezing is past, late in March or 
early in April. 





To Make Lime Sulphur Spray is a 
inasty job and disagreeable. The home 
made stuff is cheaper than to buy it, 
}especially if you count your own time 
as of no value. But however well 
made, or efficient after it is applied, 
the stuff is awfully hard on pump, 
spray rig or nozzles. The lime wears 
them out rapidly, clogs, or causes 
other trouble. You avoid all these 
difficulties by using a standard brand 
of commercial lime-sulphur made by 
@ manufacturer who knows how to 
do it and vho has the factory equip- 
ment for making it right. The first 
cost is a little more, but it is cheap- 
jest in the end. That’s what experi- 
ence has taught me.—[H. M., Wisset 

arms. 


y/ Scions for Grafting—A_ subscriber 
lis advised that cuttings for grafting 
lapple trees may be made at any time 
now. Frequently, they are cut in the 
fall after growth ceases and are 
packed away in the cellar in sand to 
await the following spring when 
scions are set. On the other hand, 
Some growers never cut the scions 
until they are ready to use them in 
the spring, this of course being at 
the time growth is beginning to start. 
The same subscriber is advised that 
the Delicious variety appears to Be 
jmeeting with considerable favor in 
‘New England, notably in northern 
lsections such as Vermont and Maine. 
|Numerous nurserymen can _ furnish 
jthe trees and if one wishes to use 
iscions the same might be obtained 
‘from growers who have bearing De- 
\licious trees, 








Preservative Treatment of Posts 
Breatly prolongs the life of the wood. 
Prof C. H. Guise, instructor in for- 
estry at New York college said at 
farmers’ week creosote increases life 
of fence posts as follows: Ash from 
Six years as the average life of un- 
treated post to 25 years as the aver- 
age life of treated post; basswood 
from 4 to 25 years, black locust 30 
to 35, chestnut 15 to 30, cottonwood 
8 to 20, maple 4 to 25, red cedar 25 
to 30, elm 5 to 25, red oak 6 to 20, 
and white cedar 14 to 30. Although 
these figures largely apply to fence 
fposts, the same general result can 
be obtained by treating all classes of 
ffarm timber. Prompt seasoning is 
always of great importance, whatever 
the class of material to be treated. 
Boards and lumber should always be 
framed to the exact size and shape in 
which they are to be used before 
treating. 























N sun-baked slopes, in rain- 

soaked valleys, on rolling up- 
lands and level plains—everywhere 
you will find International 8-16 
Kerosene Tractors working effici- 
ently, converting cheap kerosene 
into valuable farm power. 


Plowing, disking, seeding, culti- 
vating orchards, hauling heavyloads 
on road and farm, pulling stumps, 
dragging roads, drawing mowers, 
hay loaders, grain harvesting ma- 
chines; threshing grain, baling hay, 
cutting ensilage, sawing wood—on 
all heavy farm tasks where depend- 
able power is required either at the 
drawbar or belt pulley International 
8-16 Kerosene Tractors are render- 
ing satisfactory, year-round service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
iy CHICAGO 






























International 8-16 
The Adaptable Farm Power 


The International 8-16, because 
of its light weight, snug compact- 


ness, ease of control, generous 
reserve power above its rating for 
emergency pulls, three speeds for- 
ward, economical operation and 
general fitness fordiversified service, 
is highly popular with farmers in 
every branch of agriculture. 


Fifteen years of tractor building 
experience and over three-quarters 
of a century of general farm ma- 
chine success, backed by a broad- 
as-agriculture reputation for fair 
dealing, good quality and depend- 
able after-sale service—these fac- 
tors are your assurance of satisfac- 
tion when you buy an International 
8-16 Kerosene Tractor. 


OF AMERICA 


GNCORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 









































All the Old Favorites 
and Many New Ones 


"THE Baldwin and other old-time 


favorites have never been re- 
placed as leaders in Northern or- 
chards. We still carry large stocks of 
these time-tried varieties. Also of the 
most promising 
new varieties— 
Delicious, Opales- 
cent, Stark, etc. 

Our one and two- 

year apple trees were 

‘ never finer than 
now. They are 
clean, sturdy and 
heavy-root: 

We also offer true- 
to-name Peach, 
Pear, Plum and 
Cherry trees —all 
adapted toNorthern 
climate. 

Our ornamental 
a is replete 
with carefully- 

grown Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, and Hedge Plants. Mes 
will make your home attractive at small co: 

A post card will bring you our 1921 Price List. 
6end for it today. Come and see us—Weilcome! 


Iaurnes The Brg 


Box 15 Yalesville, Conn 


, FRUIT TREES 


Grapes, Berries, 

Shrubs, Ornamental = 
Everything for the Orchard, 
Fruit-garden and = Lawa 
Buy Direct from the Grower. 
Wholesale prices, Catalog 
FREE 


GROVER NURSERY CO.. 
72 Trust Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 




















Grown from Select Stock 
—NONE BETTER——50 years 
selling seeds. Prices ee all 
others. Buy and test. If not 
O. K, return and I will refund. 
Extra packets sent free in all 
orders I fill. Send address for 
Big Catalogue illustrated with 
over 700 pictures of vegetables and 
flowers of every variety. 


Per A. made by 


on fresh 


plants guaranteed to satisfy. 
PP Write for our N 
Grapes: ote. and cov cas Blow Land Planes Wecrentel 


$500 to $700 










growing 


STRAWBERRIES 
Keith’s New Land Plants 


Will pay you big to get your start from our 
carefully selected New-Land Plants grown 

virgin soil. They are the best for 
you to plant for big profits. Fresh, vigoroug 











R. H. SHUMWAY, = Rockford, 11) «ETH BROS. NURSERY," Box 610, Sawyer, Mich, 
Cuts from 
RHODES DOUBLE OUT, ,,.¢1,!"°5 
limb and does 
A Guarantee Worth While. not bruise 
For over 60 on have the bark. 
plied nursery stock to veore Made in all Styles and Sizes 
All shears 


te 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries, Box 28 

Tippecance City, (Miami County) Ohio, 


= $50.00 APE VINES 


69 p variation. Also 0 Small Pruits 
et uine, c = Senmpie ieee Thalied py Des 
criptive catalog free, WIS ROESOCH, Box Ff, Fredonia, N.¥. 


who know and peepee & 
best. 




















Buy Your Fertilizer 


Pure unleached hardwood ashes. 
The best potash 


on the market. 





delivered free 
to your door. 
Send for circu 
lar and prices, 


619 S. Division Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
a 





Now 


fertilizer. 


And the best, baum and most lasting fertilizer 


A complete and@ sure fertilizer for all growing crops. 











° i 
Trees—Plants—Vines The Jot Brand stands for, quality 
in small or large lots at half Address JOHN JOYNT 

agents’ prices. Catal and LUCKNOW 
Green’s Fruit Book— , — 
G "s Nursery Co.. Box 89 
Wall St., Rochester, w Vv. 
: eerie oa AND 50 §00 ou 
z res Hecanat 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS ForSale ocsersour cues. GATES ye 861 


Agents 






ONTARIO 


ienors 








Wholesale and Retail—Progressive Kellogg’s Premier. 


Chesapeake, Lupton, 40 other varieties. Also Rasp- OHIO FARM ae for my big 
berry and Dewberry plants and Asparagus roots. 
Descriptive catalog Free. 

1, Rhodesdale, Md, Box 18, H. MH. MASTERS FARM . 


J. Kelfford Hal R. No, 2 


0 Serna, x, Stee, price and 


of 
Ohie. 

















Get the Full Value 
Out of Your Soil 


Thorough cultivation, with a Planet Jr., by 
breaking up and pulverizing the ground, let- # 
ting in warmth and air, and keeping in 
moisture, doubles the natural fertility of 
the soil, doubles the effectiveness of 
manures and fertilizers, because these 
lie idle in the ground f 
unless fed to the crops 
by cultivation. 

No. 12 Planet Jr. 
Double and Single 
Wheel Hoe either strad- 
dies the rows or goes be- 
tween them, as desired. 
Equipped with plows, hoes, cultivator teeth and leaf lifters, it is specially ree- 
ommended for home or market gardéns. 

Planet Jr. Cultivators because of their scientific con- 
struction, break up and turn the ground in the way best 
suited to crop growth. They feed the plants, producing 
much larger and better growth. They can be set to up- 
root, or to cut off below the ground, dock, bindweed and 
other deep rooting weeds. Whatever form of cultivating 
you need done, there is a Planet Jr. to do it the best way. 


No, 90 Planet Jr. Twelve-tooth Har- SL. Allen & Co. 
row, Cultivator Incorporated 



































and Pulverizer Box 1107E 
i t ti d 
labor-saver for far- Philadelphia 
a Po — Cultives 
gardeners, ee ‘ult? lors and 
rowers. Wheel Hoes of every 
Leaves the description, 






soil in per- 
fect con- 
dition, 







__ Write for our free 
illustrated catalog, 
describing and giv- 
ing directions 
for the use of 
all Planet Jr. 
Implements. 























Now *t:" THIS 2 H-P. 


is the time to buy yourengine > 
while my prices are cut to the =— 
limit, and while you can get 


quick shipment. Surely youcan _ Direct to You on Skids, Ready to Use a 
use engine power at these prices From Pi th $6.00 M. 


cmon crn mbt coed FG CUT ON ALL SIZES 


on 
Remember this is my 36th year in the You 
90 Day Test === take no yet aay direct—Cash or Eany ‘Termes if 
arranged . "t tal Pow fo 
Lifetime Guarantee Sin or tree Saw until you eek my Catalog and Prine Lick 
Allinformation FREE, Write quick. Address nearest shipping point.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS [8 totes ire: Mores Ot. Be 





a fee CTD ech oe ebaster aus 
-- Waxre and Femcing!~ 


Barbed Wire |Poultry Netting 


Point LSS fear | saventsea "Soak 


Made onder 
Bought by us at less than the cost | « 
of manufacture. Fine barbed wire made | ef 
ander rigid government supervision. 12 gauge open 
hearth woe wire with four point barbs $4 long, 


\ 68 
4 Point Painted Barbed Wire! 
Let No. LX 102—This lot is coated with a special 
weather resisting paint. 68 ind reels contain 700 
feet. 112 poand reels contain 1400 feet. 


Wire N 


Let So LX 2¢—Now Wire Nails. All sizes from 3 
oo 


See 





Sth and Iron sts 
(oa nL ow. oF o) 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 





























Shall the Bars Be Lowered? 

Well, what are we to do about the 
immigration question? Generally, we 
feel the need of more men and wom- 
en on our farms and almost the first 
impulse is to 
say, let them 
come. When we 
were at the 
hight of immi- 
gration we 
seemed to have 
more farm help, 
indoors an 
out, so why not 
let down the 
bars? Couldn’t 
we feed them 
cheaper here 
than abroad? 
Maybe we could 
and maybe we 
couldn't. We 

i. EL COOK haven't had any 
serious trouble yet in world assimila- 
tion, why worry now; aren't we just 
as strong as a nation as ever before? 
I think we are; but haven’t you 
known men to have indigestion when 
they were apparently at the hight of 
strength and vigor? Northern New 
York has lost several of its leading 
men from acute indigestion, dropping 
out without a moment’s warning, and 
men who had never known sickness. 
Most people sometime in life have 
to learn their weaknesses; some live 
and some die in the learning. Now 
it seems to me that the situation an- 
alyzed without prejudice is about like 
this. 

As our country came to be settled 
and examined it was found to be a 
veritable treasure house. We had 
mines and forests and available plant 
food out of which all material prog- 
ress is made, and humus fed and de- 
veloped. No matter where the immi- 
grant went he found something to de- 
velop, and that almost for the asking. 
Gradually these natural wealth-pro- 
ucing agencies became limited in 
quantity and the real test came, and 
we found that these people of foreign 
birth were citizens, but not all of 
them Americans. We can no longer 
afford to let foreigners send back 
their incomes or their home govern- 
ment sympathies, leaving only their 
bodies here. 

Overdoing a Good Thing 

Enough of this sort of stuff will 
give America acute indigestion with 
its well-known results. We need now 
to study our powers of assimilation, 
and provide food accordingly. We 
must not overlook the fact that we 
have multitudes who are not yet thor- 
oughly loyal. I don't mean that we 
have any considerable number who 
would of their own volition shoot 
up the government, but we have 
enough of this kind, There are those 
who are lukewarm in their support 
and have to be watched, and these 
people are not all freshly arrived by 
any means. 

Yes, but you say I am not saying 
anything definite. Shall we stop im- 
migration entirely? Shall we have a 
monetary standard, an age stand- 
ard, an educational standard, or a 
certificate of character? We have 
never before appreciated character as 
we do now, and that should be our 
qualification for entrance. How shall 
we measure it? There is no accurate 
method as we measure cloth or iron, 
but a fairly safe judgment can be 
made by inquiry. A person’s history 
tells something. Why not adopt meas- 
ures not unlike those required to re- 
main in an educational institution? 
America is nothing else for those who 
come to us. 

Entrance requirements for a col- 
lege are first, character, and then an 
observance of the rules of the insti- 
tution. The student must study his 
lessons and pass a minimum stand- 
ard; and he must be a gentleman or he 
no longer remains on the list of stu- 
dents. Furthermore, he becomes dis- 
qualified for entrance elsewhere. 
Haven’t we after all got to have a 
comparable plan for dealing with our 
newcomers? 

America is a great university, and 
people foreign to our point of view 
and institutions should have gradua- 
tion papers before entering into citi- 
zenship. If they are unwilling to take 
four years for study and discipline, 
send them home as the lazy or vicious 
college student is treated. 

It Takes Work—Yes 
But this plan will mean a lot of 


work. Sure enough it’s a lot of work 
to train our own boys and girls for 21 

















years, but it is the only way, and yet 
how ridiculous in comparison is the 
taking of a raw immigrant and mak- 
ing a citizen of him before he is fitted 
for the job. That all men are born 
free and equal is true enough, but it 
happens that we don’t get the for- 
eign-born at that age, and there are 
mighty big changes taking place in 
people from birth on. 

We might be equal at the start, and 
we might not, but we are not free; in 
fact, we are for a period of years ab- 
solutely without freedom. America 
stands for freedom and equality, and 
the only way to make us so is by a 
long period of education. We have 
worked on the plan that one human 
was as safe as another, and it is put- 
ting us into trouble. Not only must 
we teach these people educationally, 
most of them, but we must teach 
them nationally, more popularly 
called Americanization. My opinion 
is, that as farmers, we better get on 
for a time with the help we have, 
undertaking to educate men and 
women for farm service already with 
us, because farming is skilled work, 
and a good many of our own folks 
must be educated for it, rather than 
to open wide the eates. The chances 
are that the most of these folks will 
land in the cities anyway. If our gov- 
ernment goes at this question in a ra- 
tional, open-minded way, it may save 
us trouble in the future—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Potato Men Talk Wages 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

At the annual meeting of Sussex 
county farm bureau it was consensus 
that potatoes would not average over 
70 cents a bushel the coming season; 
that wages paid to farm laborers 
would have to be reduced at least 
a third, and that married men should 
be hired on a flat salary pasis, instead 
of a regular monthly wage and also 
house, milk, vegetables, etc free. The 
only objection to the last named plan 
was that it might be a difficult matter 
to change a long-standing custom. H. 
R. Talmage of Riverhead said even 
with wages of $65 a month for mar- 
ried men and $44 ‘or single men the 
raising of potatoes will be a very 
doubtful business venture in 1921. 
Before the war the average for five 
years up to 1914 for wages was mar- 
ried men $44 and single men $26. 

Mr. Talmage also made a state- 
ment taken from carefully kept rec- 
ords, in respect to the cost of pro- 
ducing an acre of potatoes. His fig- 
ures follow: Land rent, $25 fertili- 
zer, one ton per acre, $50; cover crop 
$5; storage of seed, crop, etc, $2.50; 
seed, $35; 10 months’ Interest at 6%, 
$4.50; spray material, $3.25; use of 
truck, $4; 84 man hours, $32.03; 72 
horse hours, $16.27; and 72 machine 
hours, $3.75, or a total of $181.30 per 
acre. 

These figures do not provide for 
the farmer’s time. The average yield 
on Long Island for the last 16 years, 
not including 1920, has been 180 
bushels an acre. Mr Talmage said, 
“If it cost $181 at $65 for married 
men and $44 for single men to pro- 
duce 180 bushels per acre, it will be 
necessary -for potatoes to sell next 
fall at more than $1 a bushel to make 
any ‘profit at all.” Figured out, it 
looks this way: At $1 a bushel, tne 
loss per acre would be $1: at 90 cents, 
$19; at 80 cents, $37; at 75 cents, $46; 
at 70 cents, $55; at 60 cents, $72: at 
50 cents, $91. In 1919, it cost $219 
to produce an acre of potatges, but 
in 1920, fertilizer and some other 
items were lower, hence the differ- 
ence. 

Mr Talmage’s figures differ but 
slightly from those in my home county 
of Monmouth, N J. In 1920, it cost 
us about $200 an acre to produce an 
acre of potatoes; our average yield in 
that year being not over 200 bushels 
per acre. Those who sold early and 
received $1.50 a bushel, came out 
ahead, but many who hetd for higher 
prices are heavy losers; nevertheless, 
they are “game” and the 1921 acre- 
age will show an increase over pre- 
vious years. 





Worms—J. S. B., New Millport, Pa: 
From the description you give it 
would lead to inference that the pig 
has worms. Have the following com- 
pounded at your local pharmacy and 
give one tablespoonful every other 
day: Wormseed oil, one dram; cas- 
tor oi], one ounce; croton oil, one 
minim. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau : 


win oorva zee free by privat 
e 
oe ter if you 
send us full details of your 
claim, with all the papers about it "and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also in- 
close your @ from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
Fw x if not such, you 
i) ree servi ba 
coming a subscriber. —_ re 


The only exception t chis free service is 
that legal, engineering or veterinary ques- 
tions for which @ prompt answer by mail is 

accompanied by one 

- No charge whatever for an- 

— . eatinted Dane, any subscriber's 
ether on law, farm engineering, 

veterinary or other subjects, = 


nny 


SAMMI tannn NTU asec 


A YAUMUUSTET TESTE 


Speculating in Tire Shares 
Three salesmen have been eanvassing this 
town to sell shares of the Angeia Tire & 
Rubber Co, which claims to have a factory 
in New York state. 
_We are receiving many letters daily about 
Similiar offerings, also regarding shares in 
mew auto, truck and tractor concerns.—[D. 
C. J., Fairfield County, Ct. 


The tire and rubber industry has 
suffered a fearful collapse during re- 
cent months. Many new concerns are 
having hard sledding to get along. 
hence their desperate efforts to sell 
shares. Some of the oldest established 
and best known concerns in this 
line have been unable to withstand 
the collapse and their shares can be 
bought at prices that look low com- 
pared to the high quotations of a few 
months back. If you want to gamble 
in tire stock, the latter would seem to 
be the better buy than some of these 
new ones, but any of them involve 
much hazard. 


New Workers for the Farm 


“Since thousands of immigrants are ar- 
riving daily at New York, how can we 
farmers who are short of help hire for a 
year one of these foreigners who has had 
farm experience?” 

The best answer: Write to United 
States commissioner of immigration, 
Ellis Island, New York city, stating 
your needs and wages offered. He will 
reply, and all parties may be bene- 
fited. It is highly important that these 
immigrants be distributed upon the 
land, especially among farm families 
where they will learn American meth- 
ods of work, life and citizenship. 


What About This Exchange? 


A man came around here a few weeks ago 
selling three $10 shares of common in Pres- 
ton A Young Co (par value $10 each) for $25. 
He conducts what he calls Young’s Exchange 
in North Philadelphia. He agreed for five 
years to pay farmers $1 to $2 a bushel for 
white potatoes, No. 1 cabbage $20 to $35 a 
fon, eggs 40 cents and milk 9 cents. His 
dlace is at 1016 Venango St, Sek, Md. Many 
similiar letters indicate that Young got 
‘money from many people. 

What has been the experience of 
other subscribers with this exchange? 
Do they all receive check each Mon- 
day? Are the. prices satisfactory? 
How can Young guarantee produce 
prices for five years? Why should 
people pay money for shares in 
Young’s Exchange when doubtless re- 
liable commission merchants will sell 
their produce for them to at least as 
good advantage? We hope to hear 
by return mail from every farmer 
who has ever had any experience in 
Young’s Exchange, or with Preston A, 
Young. 


Ice Values at the Pond 


- What is the prevailing price of ice at 
the pond for 24-inch cakes, 1 foot thick? 
On what basis do farmers sell their ice at 
the pond when they merely give tresspass 
rights; when they assist in the cutting, and 
when they harvest the ice themselves and 
deliver f o b on sleds or trucks at the edge 
of the ponds? Does the thickness of the ice 
ease the price to vary?—(R C. H., New 
York. 

The whole system of selling ice at 
the pond varies, according to the 
time and place. In some sections 
there is no definite basis. At some 
places in central New York, the ice on 
farm ponds is free for the taking. All 
sorts of arrangements are made be- 
tween buyer and seller when there is 
no dealing. In Clinton county, N Y, 
the standard cake of ice is delivered 
on sleds at 7 cents each. In Schoharie 
county, N Y, the prevailing price of 
ice at the pond, for 24-inch cakes is 4 
or 5 cents. When farmers merely give 
trespass rights to their ponds, they 
get 1 cent a cake. The price varies 
according to the thickness of ice, but 
apparently there is no set scale for 
this. 


Labor Cost on the Farm 


Investigation into the labor situa- 
tion was never more to the point than 
today, with the extremely high level 
of this feature of farmers’ operations. 
The farm wage peak was reached in 
1920, highest in history of the coun- 
try. As determined by the depart- 
ment of agriculture in this investiga- 
tion, the average wage for labor hired 
by the month taking the United 
States, as a whole, was $46.89 with 
board, and $64.95 without board; for 
day labor other than at harvest $3.60 
with board, and $4.86 without, This 


matunga 


1921. 


is a wide swing from the low level of 
1895, the rate of that year by the 
month without board being only 
$17.69. Compared with that earlier 
date the rise was 267% in a quarter 
of a century. 

Naturally this has served as one of 
the chief causes for the great in- 
creased outlay in the farmers’ opera- 
tions. In the averages of the various 
groups of states it appears that in the 
North Atlantic $23.62 figures as a fair 
allowance in estimating actual cost of 
board as part of compensation of 
hired labor. With the increase in un- 
employment this winter, accompany- 
ing substantial decline in wages paid 
in the industrial world, the wage 
tendency on the farm is now also 
somewhat lower. 


Strong Banking Position of the 
country is outlined in the 1920 re- 
port of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. This shows 8157 national 


banks in operation with over 20 mil- 
lion separate deposit accounts or 
vastly more than preceding year. In 
spite of financial strain the national 
banks showed the best records in 4@ 
years (excepting only 1919), failures 
almost negligible and earnings far 
ahead of every former year. The re- 
sources of the national banks are far 
and away greater than: ever before 
and so with deposits. The comptrol- 
ler of the currency takes an optimis- 
tic view, declares the country on a 
sovnd basis. 


Breach of Warranty 


A woman purchased land several years 
ago from a corporation taking a warranty 
deed of same free from all incumbrances. A 
mortgage given before the sale has since been 
foreclosed, What can the purchaser do?—[F. 

H., New York. 

She has a good cause of action 
against the company for a breach of 
the warranty in ‘the deed. Before pur- 
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chasing real estate a person should 
have the records examined, then any 
incumbrance would be found. 


Requires Separate Deed. 

When the heirs signed the deed of certain 
real estate the widow did not release her 
dower and the deed was recorded. Should 
the widow now sign the same deed?—[R. H. 
S., Pennsylvania. 

She cannot, as that has been re- 
corded. She will have to sign a sep- 
arate deed releasing her dower. 





Use for Local Bills 
A school district collector had money in 
his hands when the township school law went 
into effect. What should he do with the 
money ?7—[L. R. P., New York. 


Presumably it would not be conven- 
ient to distribute the money in the 
district,,and it would seem advisable 
to pay it to the official who pays the 
local bills. 





Behind Your Crop— 


A Crop Investment Policy 


“Some corn, that, Mr. Mason,” remarked County Agent Jackson, casting 
an admiring glance at the straight, clean rows. 
“Yes, it ought to shuck out a hundred bushels to the acre—it nothing 


happens. 


But drought or frost may catch it yet.” ° 


“ Why take a chance, when you can insure it? Better put a crop invest- 


ment policy behind your crop. 


The Home Insurance Company, New York, is now 
prepared to issue a crop investment insurance 
policy on field and orchard crops. This policy 
covers the cost of labor, of men and teams, the 
expense of operating tractors and other labor- 
saving machinery, also the out-lay for seed, lime, 


fertilizer, spray materials, etc. 
against 


insects and plant diseases. 


THE HOME S348 NEW YORK 


Farm Department, Crop Investment Division E 
HOME INSURANCE BUILDING 


312 UNIVERSITY BLOCK 
Syracuse, New York 








the loss of your investment through frost, 
winterkill, drought, excessive moisture, flood, 


Ls 


Un Cottsideration ct womans mee wane wun 


a 


This Company, 


It insures you 


137 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


It takes the risk out of farming.” 


established in 1853, has long 


protected farmers from loss through fire, lightning, 
windstorm and hail. 
$200,000,000 to policy holders. Its record of fair 
dealing for nearly 70 years assures you of prompt 
and satisfactory adjustment. 

Write for particulars concerning crop invest- 
ment insurance and the name of the nearest 
Heme agent. Take the risk out of farming. 


It has paid more than 
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BHateman and Companies,Inc. 


Send. for free booklet 





_ BAT MadisonAve, New York City 
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The Gardener Gets Spring Fever 
K, J. T. EKBLAW 

It was a sunshiny day in February, 
one of those mild spring-like days 
that sometimes slip by when winter 
is not watching. The Old Gardener 
had his woodshed door open and 
cheerfully whistled away as he moved 
about in the corner reserved for his 
working tools. He looked up with @ 
smile as 1 appeared in the doorway. 

“Good morning, neighbor,” he said, 
“isn't this a corker of a day?” 

“It certainly is,” I replied, “and I 
see the spirit of spring is already in 
your blood.” 

“You hit it right, sir. That's just 
what is the matter with me, and I am 
the same way every time a warm day 
comes around after the holidays. 
Spring can’t come too early for me 
for 1 am always ready.” 

I looked about his little place and 
Was struck with the array of tools 
that he had, 

“Well, you seem to be ready so far 
as these things are concerned,” I re- 
marked, indicating the tools. 

“Always am _ that,” he returned. 
“The: first day that is fit for getting 
into the garden never catches me 
napping. These tools were in good 
shape when I put them in here last 
fall and every now and then I come 
out and take a look at them and 
touch them up a little extra. It pays 


to do it. I have a nice outfit of tools 
here and I use every one of them.” 

“I never saw better equipment,” I 
told him, “and I never saw any that 
was kept in such nice shape as you 
keep yours,” 

fhere is not a single thing there 
but what has earned its cost many 
times over,” he went on, “Some of 
these tools I have had for 25 years. 
They used to make good tools in the 
old days. Of course, that’s not say- 


ing they do not make good ones now, 
because just last year I picked up 
this hand cultivator and I tell you it’s 
a crackerjack,. Don't see how I ever 
got along without it.” 

Sy®tem Saves Delay 

“Now, I fix up these tools accord- 
ing to a sort of a system. In the 
spring when the weather finally does 
warm up, the first thing I have to do 
is to get the soil ready for planting 
and I have several tools that I use 
mostly for that. Here is a spading 
fork. I like it best for digging up the 
beds because it is easier to use than 
an ordinary spade and it is nice to 
break up the lumps with. After I 
have the soil turned over, then I clear 
up a path or two and then the other 
spade comes into good use, Once 
in a while, too, I have to do a little 
digging in wet weather and then it 
comes in handy." 

“Here are the tools I use in prepar- 
ing the seed bed. This one you don't 
see very often, The blacksmith made 
it for me by cutting off about 4 or 
5 inches from the tines of a four- 
tine fork and bending the shank over 
so that it forms a sort of a long 
toothed rake. This is tine for break- 


ing up the coarser lumps, and then 
I follow with an ordinary rake. There 
is a big difference in the way rakes are 


made, Some of them are of cheap 
a hole.” 

“What do you do when it comes to 
Planting?” I inquired. 

“Well, it depends on the crop. I 
depend upon this wheel affair to do 
most of my drilling. Of course, it 
really is a hoe but has a drill attach- 
ment, and in my long rows it saves me 
@ great deal of time. It has every 
adjustment and I have tried it out so 
I know just exactly how it works. In 
the smaller beds I use this scheme,” 
showing me a painted board about 12 
feet long and 10 inches wide. “I lay 
this board across the bed, then I 
take tnis little trowel and run it along 
the edge of the board to make a fur- 
row as deep as I want. I can craw! 
along on the board and not disturb the 
fine soil. You see [I have little 
notches cut in the edge of the board 
every 4 inches, and this helps me to 
space the seeds, such as peas and 
beans. Such stuff as radishes and let- 
tuce I do not worry about spacing 
until the plants are growing and I 
can thin ,.them.” 

“For setting out small plants I use 
this dibble which I made from an old 
T-end shovel handle. I jab it down, 
wiggle it around a little bit and ft 
makes the hole for the roots. For 
bigger plants, a little trowel works 
nicely, driving it down into the soil, 
then bending it to the side to open up 
cast iron and don’t stand up.” 


I never realized before how much 
depends on the care given everything 
from the very beginning,” I observed. 

“Yes, sir. It doesn't pay to do 
things carelessly. When I get a good 
start with my garden chen it is eas- 
ler to take care of it and keep the 
weeds out. There is about a month 
or six weeks after the things begin 
to come up that about all I do is to 
get rid of the weeds. I do a lot of 
hand picking of wéeds in the small 
stuff and this little five-prong weeder 
gives good service, too. It doesn’t 
pay to pull a weed, throw it down 
and then accidentally cover its root 
with dirt because the pesky things 
seem to grow no matter how you treat 
them. I try to leave the weed roots 
exposed so that the plant will be 
killed.” 

Homely but Worthwhile 

“The wheel hoe certainly does noble 
duty during this time. I have several 
sets of shovels for it, one for deep 
cultivating, another for surface scrap- 
ing, and another set for fine tooth cul- 
tivation. Besides that, I can use it 
for ridging up along the rows. The 
hand cultivator that I mentioned also 
is going to be a mighty good thing 
for me. I like it first rate for work- 
ing in between the rows on the small 
bed and you see the teeth are adjust- 
able to the width of the row.” 

“TI wish I had a dollar for every time 
the wheel on that wheelbarrow has 
turned around, I believe I would be 
a millionaire by now. The only wheel- 
barrow for a gardener to have is the 
one like that, with removable sides. 
You can haul almost any kind of a 
load with it that a wheelbarrow can 
carry. Here’s another little thing 
that’s mighty handy and that’s my 
line. Most people take any old piece 
of string they can get hold of but 


this is a good braided linen line and 
I soak it every season in a mixture of 
warm linseed oil and paraffin. That 


keeps it nice and flexible and it does 
not rot out in case it gets wet.” 
“Gardening it not all a joy and a 
fellow has to keep his eyes open for 
his enemies all the time UHere’s the 
gun I got for that,” showing me 4 
little hand-spraying gun. . 
“But how do you keep all these 
things looking so nice?” I asked, mar- 
velling at their brightness and entire 
absence of rust or dirt. 
“Just plain grease,” 
“all kinds of grease 
grease to axle grease.” 
“I never quit work at any time 
without first cleaning up every tool 
I have used as clean as a pin, and 
grease up the polished parts. <A rusty 
tool just doubles your work and I am 
just lazy enough not to want to work 
any harder than I have to.” 
“Gosh, isn’t this weather great?” 


he answered; 
from elbow 


Spraying Adds Food—tThe fact that 
bordeaux-sprayed potato plants in 
certain localities give larger yields of 
tubers than unsprayed plants has 
been established by a series of exper- 
iments extending over many seasons 
at the Vermont, Maine and New York 
stations. Stewart, Eustace and Sir- 
rine of the New York station, report- 
ed several years ago that one lot of 
bordeaux-sprayed tubers was higher 
in solids and starch than a corre- 
sponding lot of unsprayed_ tubers. 
Charles D. Woods of the Maine sta- 
tion has reported similar findings. 
The writer has analyzed several sam- 
ples of bordeaux-sprayed and un 
sprayed tubers grown in Maine dur- 
ing the past three seasons, generally 
finding a higher content of solids and 
nitrogen in the sprayed than in the 
unsprayed tubers.—[F. C. Cook, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Gasoline Prices Lower—Declines 
have taken place in the price of 
crude oil, and also slight reductions 
at retail in fuel gasoline. 





Darwin Tulips are considered very 
desirable in vigor of growth and col- 
ors. They thrive under more adverse 
conditions than most of the other 
forms and are seldom disappointing. 
The colors range from dark maroon 
through various shades of yellow, red 
and purple to white. They are among 
the latest of the tulips. 





The past season was the best ever 
experienced in the grape industry, ac- 
cording to report of the annual meet- 
ing of the National grape growers’ 
assnm at Cleveland. Last season grape 

rices reached a top level arouna 

a ton compared with 80 in 19 
and only 35 in ’14. 


. > 
Horse-radish a Paying Crop 
WILLIAM FP. MILLER, CAMDEN COUNTY, NJ 
If some of our farmers tried herse-radish in 
a small way, selling to their local markets 
and increasing the supply each year, they 
would have a profitable enterprise. Accord- 
ing to Mr Miller, from $1000 to $1500 can 
be taken from an acre. The supply in re- 
cent years has not been equal to the de- 


mand. There are concerns which buy in 
as large amounts as a car at a time— 
[ Editor. 


Any kind of rich soil will produce 
good marketable roots of horse-rad- 
ish in one season. As early in the 
spring as weather will permit we 
plow deeply and plant in rows 3 feet 
wide and 1 foot in the row. The 
small side roots of 4 inch or so in 
diameter and from 4 to 6 inches in 
length are used. They are covered 
about 2 inches. They are sure to come 
up. We keep the ground cultivated 
and in a short time they will have 
made such a growth that they will 
shade out any weeds. « 

Along in July, | plow away a small 
furrow and give the horse-radish a 
side-hill dressing of chicken manure. 
By late fall it will be ready for mar- 
ket, or it can be left out all winter 
and marketed in the spring, when 
there is usually the best market. A 
great many of our truckers around 
Philadelphia dig it late in the fall, 
bury it in pits and market it all win- 
ter, putting it’ in small bunches of 
three to four stalks. These’sell for 
20 to 25 cents, and a single stalk re- 
tails for from 10 to 20 cents. 

It is also sold by the pound, put up 
in barrels or bags and brings from 8 
to 15 cents a pound. It is bought up 
by the pickle factories, and even 
stored in cold storage warehouses to 
supply the demand when the market 
is bare. It is used by all oyster sa- 
loons and restaurants and is sold 
grated by the small jelly tumbler at 10 
cents, and by the quart at 75 cents. 
An exceptional large stalk will some- 
times grate a pound. 

The amount grown can be increased 
each year without any cash outlay by 
simply cutting off the side roots for 
Planting and selling the main stalk. 
I have grown as high as 40,000 roots 
in a season and have cut down the 
amount only on account of the labor 
situation. I believe it would pay any- 
one to try a little, as ready sale can 
be had in any green grocery or mar- 
ket. 


Whither Are We Drifting? 
W. B. BRUNDAGE, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y 

Your Plowhandle man, Mr Cook, 
in my judgment, is giving us a lot of 
mighty good talks on general condi- 
tions. Like him, I am in a humor to 
make a little noise. As I size things 
up, the Wall street bankers see a 
great wave of prosperity for 1921. 
That is very nice of them, but it is 
tough sledding for the rest of us. As 
a nation we are only some billions be- 
hind or in debt. The year 1921 is go- 
ing to be a bumper year all right, and 
most of us small fish will get some 
bumps in the way of taxes. 

Mr Cook says that we have an enor- 
mous debt that must be paid, and 
that as a nation we will go broke if 
war conditions continue. This is ab- 
solutely correct. Time will show 
which way we are drifting. Our con- 
gress is a wonderful power to take 
care of the most powerful corporation 
which is mostly able to take care 
of itself. The great mass of con- 
sumers pay the bills. 

If we had at once made a settle- 
ment at the close of the world war it 
would have encouraged confidence, 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


and we would not have an extreme 
rate of exchange, that is making it 
impossible for many of the great na- 
tions to trade with us at present. The 
situation between nations is similar 
to the condition in the dairy industry 
The nations which are holding out 
against the settlement of affairs are 
the same as the dairymen who are 
holding out against going into the 
pool. You must simply sign up and 
go ahead or lose all you have gained. 
We must have world markets. 

The pending emergency bill will 
only raise the price to the producer 2 
little and Mr Consumer must settle. 
Our 1919 trade with Bermuda was 
nearly 3 to 1 in our favor. Will any 
emergency tariff benefit our exports 
which are steadily declining. The old 
adage of supply and demand regulat- 
ing the price used to -work, but no 
more, aS our sugar prices lately 
proved. All we do is to settle with 
the hold-up gang which is running 
this country today. 

We should all work together for 
reconstruction in a _ whole-hearted 
way, instead of fermenting the old 
distrust and war resentment that has 
landed us in our present situation. 
War makes millions for a few, but 
brings distress and prosperity to the 
world, 





: J . ~ 
Fire Extinguishers on the Farm 
L. F. STRICKLER, LEBANON COUNTY, PA 

Automobiles have come into such 
general use on the farm that some 
means should be taken to reduce the 
fire hazard. Most farm buildings are 
built of wood. They are dry, and 
when fire starts, it is almost an im- 
possibility to extinguish it. In con- 
Sequence, extraordinary precautions 
should be taken to prevent the start- 
ing of fires. 

3efore water can be used to put 
out fires it is well to have other 
means to prevent the fire growing to 
such size that the water will be need- 
ed. For this purpose every farm 
should be equipped with fire extin- 
guishers. There are several makes on 
the market which serve the purpose 
excellently, and which can be operat- 
ed by the farmer’s wife or his chil- 
dren as well as by the farmer. These 
small extinguishers have many things 
to recommend them, Aside from their 
small, convenient size, the liquid con- 
tents will not freeze at ™) degrees be- 
low zero. This is very important in 
barns and other places where there 
is no means of heating. These fire 
extinguishers also will damage noth- 
ing. Their contents can be squirted 
on the most delicate fabric, on the 
walls or on the carpet. They will 
neither stain nor mar anything. Their 
only enemy is fire. 

They are very useful for putting 
out gasoline fires. Water is useless 
for this purpose. Water only makes 
gasoline fires worse, for it spreads the 
flames. These extinguishers, however, 
will put out such fires instantly. This 
feature is of great importance in view 
of the increasing use of automobiles. 





I take pleasure in commending 
your editorial, “Agricultural courses.” 
The determination to hurry things 
educational seems to be almost uni- 
versal, losing sight of the fact that 
education is development. I often 
wonder how the very young men sent 
out from the schools to direct and 
teach and “agent’ us older chaps who 
have been students for years, got 
their profound knowledge so quickly, 
and why they got so little English 
along with it.—[W. F. McSparran, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Picture Puzzle: Read the names of the Four Cities 
[See Correct Answers in Next Week's Paper.] 
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More Engine Trouble 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 
What is the trouble with the engine in my 


six-cylinder automobile? It seems to have a 
good spark, runs well when idle but as soon 
as it speeds up under load it misses on three 
cylinders and always on the three rearest the 
ear. The connections are clean and tight and 
the compression seems to be good. Having 
the timer points ground helped for a while. 

When an engine acts as yours does, 
there are several things which may be 
causing the trouble. Your carburetion 
may not be good, the needle valve 
in the carburetor sometimes jars it- 
self closed, or it may fit so badly 
that when the engine gets to running 
fast the vibration forces it out of ad- 
justment. Then, too, you may not 
be getting the proper amount of gas- 
oline when the engine is running fast. 
Of course you realize that the charge 
has to come in with tremendous rap- 
idity on an engine that is speeding up 
and unless the carburetor is working 
just exactly right you will not get 
the proper fuel supply. 

The trouble also may lie in your 
spark plugs. They may look all right 
but may have some invisible crack 
causing a short circuit. It may be also 
that the battery is weak so that the 
current which produces the spark can- 
not get up strength enough to ignite 
the mixture. If you could attach any 
other ignition system temporarily and 
then speed up the engine, it would 
tell you whether your ignition were 
at fault. Sometimes the _ contact 
screw in the magneto breaker box 
needs screwing up. The distance be- 
tween the platinum points should be 
not over 1-64 inch. 

Foundation Drain Tile 

What would be the best way tostop water 
from coming into the basement? We have 
trees north of the house, the snow lodges 
in there, and being quite close to the house, 
cannot be successfully drained by ditching. 
Would you advise tiling? If so, how deep 
and just how sheuld it be done?—[S. J. 5S. 

I should think a line of ordinary 
agricultural drain tile, laid close to 
the foundation of the house, would 
be the most satisfactory method to 
take care of the water which now has 
a tendency to drain into the base- 
ment. If this tile be laid properly, 
with sufficient fall, so that it will not 
stop up, it will provide a very ready 
pasgage for the water which will 
find an easy outlet in this way. 

When foundation tile are laid at 
the time a house is built, the tile are 
usually laid just at the base of the 
wall at the level with the top of the 
footing, and perhaps a foot or more 
from it. In a house that is already 
built, it may be difficult to get so 
deep as this, or it may be difficult to 
get an outlet at this depth. In this 
case the tile should be laid as deep 
as possible. Surface water and storm 
water should not be drained into this 
from the roof, as the water from 
such sources is likely to contain im- 
purities and litter, which will ulti- 
mately stop the drain and render it 
useless. 


Double Duty for Tractor Oil 
WALTER JACK, ORIO 

Why don’t you catch the oil you are 
draining from the crank case of your 
tractor? We use oil] drained from the 
crank case as lubricant for farm ma- 
chinery, and ft gives very satisfactory 
service in the oil cup which supplies 
the cylinder and piston of our farm 
gasoline engines. We have been ad- 
vised if the oil was drained from the 
crank case of our tractor and allowed 
to settle, it would make a fair 
grade of oil for the tractor’s companion 
car. This in all probability may be 
true in case the oil is drained every 
40 hours as suggested by the man- 
ufacturers. The advice regarding the 
further use of the oil has been given 
by good mechanical authority. 

“We find the heavy “dope” used in 
the transmission if warmed, makes 
desirable materia! to paint over plows, 
and some parts of machinery to pre- 
vent rust during storage. If plows 
are allowed to stand a few days, and 
the oil is well up in the crank case, 
@ little may be drained from either pet 
cock, and painted on the bottoms with 

. Heavy transmission lubricant 
will) make fair grade of wagon and 
other vehicle grease. 

All this of] should be saved, and I 
make use of that which is drawn from 
the crank case of our auto for oi? in 
such machinery as rakes, and slow 
moving parts of mowers, binder and 


On ST EKSlaw 


"Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other, 
farm machinery, farm plans and build 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In¢ 
close 2 cent stamp and address 

from American Agriculturist if prompt, 

desired.” 


reply by private letter is 


2 Tarm Engineering 


manure spreader. Thicker, heavier 
oil of better body, such as comes 
from the crank case of the tractor if 
properly drained and refilled, does 
well for moving parts where the need 
of better oil is greater. Expense for 
lubricants in this may be reduced 
30%. Above all, use good oil. We 
are getting more service a gallon 
from oil that cost $1.25, than a neigh- 
bor who uses two gallons of 70-cent 
oil in the same make of tractor. 


Electrical Problems 


What kind of an arrangement should I 
make so as to use a 110-volt A C on a 
spark plug so it will give a good hot spark? 
I do not want it for ignition but for experi- 
mental work. Recently, after several days 
of foggy weather, my automobile would not 
start well. It would run pretty well for 
@ minute or two, then would start hitting 
on one cylinder and finally stop dead. What 
was the cause?—[B. W. N., New York. 

Ordinary spark plugs are designed 
to be used with low voltage current. 
This voltage may be six, 12, 18 or in 
exceptional cases, as high as 24 volts. 
You could probably use 110-volt cur- 
rent on the ordinary spark plug, but 
there would be greater danger of 
short circuiting. 

It is a common occurrence for the 


ignition system of an automobile to 
become short circuited in damp 
weather. Moisture is a fairly good 


conductor of electricity and a spark 
is likely to follow a damp, dark area, 
otherwise it would be prevented from 
jumping across a dry gap. You will 
probably find that when the weather 
becomes nice and dry again your ma- 
chine will run satisfactorily. How- 
ever, it is troublesome to have this 
occur in damp weather, and it would 
pay you to go over the whole system 
being sure that the insulation at every 
point is in good shape, and that no 
unnecessary contacts or near contacts 
are being made. 
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Children May Share 
the health drink — 


NSTANT POSTUM 


This pure cereal beverage is made 

of prime wheat, bran and molasses. 
Satisfying, pleasing,and nothing in 
it to do harm. 


Instant Postum has a rich.coffee- 
like flavor. 


It is economical and convenient 


Postum comes in two forms— 


Postum Cereal (in packages) is made , 
by boiling a full twenty minutes. 


Instant Postum (in tins) made in- 
stantly in the cup by the addition 
of hot water. 


“Theres a Reason” 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


























& FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 


Write or Free 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept, 123 


" crop 
sure to be higher later. Don’t buy field seeds of any ki 
until you see our samples and prices. We specialize om 
‘uaranteed Quality‘Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Alsike and 
weet Clover, shipped subject to your ~~ oy and test, 
today f: Samples. ig Seed Guide, 


AT WHOLESALE 
We save you money. 
Illinois erop of excellent 
quality. Buy now while 
is moving. at | 
r) 
Q 








CALCITE BRAND 





MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 



















OVER 99% PURE 





The Pendulum Never Swings 
Without Swinging Back 


Rop prick 





ow apply Limestone only once for your whole 
crop rotation. The Michigan Pulverized Lime- 
stone you use this season will increase the crops 
you get when the pendulum is swinging back. 


Use only the best 


MICHIGAN PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


Over 99% pure carbonate. Soft and quickly Soluble 
Send for our booklet—“Sweetening Sour Soils.” 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Rin 


Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the World. Capacity 1800 tons per day. 
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— = BUY THE BEST == 


The Mapes F amous F ertilizers 


The Standard for Generations 


Basis Bone and Guano No Rock Used 
Availability Without Acidity 


~_TT. 





Choicest forms of POTASH—Sulphates, Car- 
bonates and Nitrates, all free from objectionable 
materials. For Tobacco, Fruits, etc., where these 
forms are required. 


Foreign Muriate for General Farm Crops 





Manufactured as in the past with precisely the 
same care as to the choiceness and adaptability 
of the materials for the crops for which they are 
intended. 





Send direct to us or to our nearest agent for pam- 
phlet and prices. 





The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co. 


Hartford Branch 
239 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 


000 


145 Liberty Street 
New York City, N. Y. 














Dairying is most profitable 


RICES for dairy products have 

held firmly, while the cost of feed 

has been greatly reduced. Because 
of this there is relatively more profit 
than ever in dairying,and many farmers 
are turning low-priced feed into hi 
priced butter-fat. An emincnt dairy 
authority says that you can make corm 
worth $2 to $3 a bushel by feeding it 
to good cows. 

And De Laval Cream Separators 
have done more than any other factor 
to place the dairy industry on sucha 
firm and profitable basis. They save 
cream, time and money twice a day, 
every day in the year. produce 
asteady cash income. They have made 
the market accessible, even though 
you live $00 miles from a creamery. 
They keep the skim-milk on the farm 
to produce another crop of calves, 
hogs and poultry. ‘They are made so 
well that 20 to 30 years’ service from 
a De Laval is not unusual. Over 
2,500,000 are in use in all parts of 
the world. 

You need a De Laval more 


than ever. There isa De Laval 
agent near you~see him. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use-a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 
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phase of rural life. The ressive farmer who 


Catalog ‘toons Free 22S tareee Tee 
New 


on 
desires 

to ed the latest investigations of his busi- Cpa 
at fad thet these books meet every soquisement. 461 Fourth Avenue, = og x » A 
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the Dairy 
































Clover and Silo the Need 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

Many farmers have not kept cattle, 
sheep or hogs during the past two 
years, only a few cows. They have 
sold corn and hay, but now some of 
them are beginning to invest in live 
stock. Fences have been removed 
from roadsides and on division lines. 
Clover is grown to assist in fertilizing 
and loosening the ground. The ex- 
pense of fencing farms is so great 
that no doubt many farms will not 
again be fenced in. The style of farm- 
ing has changed. Live stock raising 
and feeding will be pushed back far- 
ther from the large cities. How to 
keep up the fertility of the land will 
be a great question to be solved. 

On the fertility of the soil depends 
the quality in strength and taste of 
the vegetables grown. We find on the 
market vegetables which are not sat- 
isfactory in taste or substance when 
cooked; the soil in which they grew 
was poor. Let anyone take a field of 
heavy clay soil, tile drain thoroughly 
one-half of the field, then sow clover 
seed on the entire fleld with wheat, 
then plow the second crop of clover 
down and plant potatoes. There are 
some very smooth, large potatoes this 
season grown on land where clover 
was turned down, while on the same 
kind of land where there was no 
clover to turn down the potatoes are 
small and very few. As the popula- 
tion of cities increases, there will be 
more demand for vegetables, fruit 
and grain, Clover must be the ferti- 
lizer. 


League Milk for March 


The board of directors of the 
Dairymen’s league has set the price 
of 3% milk in the 200-mile zone from 
New York city at $2.10 p 100 pounds 
for March. This price was to be 
finally acted upon by the New York 
milk conference board during the 
week ending February 26. The March 
price is 2.7 cents a quart lower than 
in March 1920 and 3.33 cents per 
quart lower than in November 1920. 

It is interesting to see that the 
8 1-8 cents difference between No- 
vember and March price has been 
largely passed on to consumers. Deal- 
ers in New York city are to get 3 
cents less a quart than they did in 
November, keeping the other 1-3 of 
a cent per quart for themselves. This 
reduction in the March price comes 
somewhat as a blow to those who felt 
that the February price should main- 
tain in March as well. The costs of 
production of milk, with the excep- 
tion of labor, have gone down consid- 
erably. Despite this reduced cost of 
production, however, the March price 
of $2.10 does not meet the cost of 
production as figured on the basis of 
the Warren formula. 

Horse feed is down as well as cost 
of cattle feed and the factors which 
enter into the distribution of milk in 
the city are also lower with the ex- 
ception of labor. This means then, 
that the distributer can deliver the 
milk at a much less cost than he 
could last November or even earlier 
in the winter. The dealers have 
passed along 3 cents of the 3% cents 
cut in the farmers’ milk price to con- 
sumers, but have not passed along a 
fraction of a cent of their own re- 
duced cost of doing business and in 
addition have grabbed the other 1-3 
cent reduction made to farmers. 

The same differential of 4 cents a 
100 pounds for each 0.1% variation in 
butter fat content is in effect. This 
means that average milk of 3.6% but- 
ter fat content will bring farmers 5:03 
cents a quart in the 200-mile zone 
from New York city. The special 
sales arrangements are in effect at 
the Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and 
other special markets mn the Dairy- 
men’s league territory, with corre- 
sponding reduction from February 
price. In New York city consumers 
will pay 15 cents a quart for the milk 
for which farmers received 5.03 cents. 
This is what is known as standard B 
milk. For grade A, New York con- 
sumers will pay 18 cents. 

On February 19 the office of the 
Dairymen’s Jeague co-operative as 
sociation had received 40,019 individ- 
ual signed contracts authorizing. the 
pooling of proceeds. This means that 
over 4-5 of the number of contracts 
required to make the pooling effective 
have already been received, and ac- 
cording to one official of the league, 
the promise is that the pooling plan 
can go into operation, about April 1, 


This count of 40,019 is a gain of 
nearly 3,000 in two weeks and is an 
encouraging sign of the way in which 
the pooling plan has been gaining 
momentum, 

Recent gossip had it that the 
Dairymen’s league had _ purchased 
some of the Danish powdered milk to 
supply some of its orders. This ridic- 
ulous assertion was chased down 
and an official in the co-operative de- 
partment of the league advised that 
no such purchase has peen made. 
Furthermore, the league has plenty 
of powdered milk to sell and quite 
naturally is desirous of discouraging 
the importation of manufactured 
milk products. Malicious reports such 
as this circulated among farmers and 
the trade might do some harm if they 
were not so silly as to be unbelievable 
by anyone who actually has a hand 
in the dairy business. 


Making Up Breeding Yard 

I would like to know how many ducks 
can be put with a drake to have the eggs 
fertile. I have a Guernsey cow which gives 
about 20 quarts of milk a day. How much 
butter should I get in a week?—[H. Baeck- 
mann. 

Commercial duck men to secure 
sure fertility in the eggs usually ap- 
portion the sex with five ducks to one 
drake. Later in the season they al- 
low six or eight ducks to one drake. 
The entire proposition of forming 
breeding yards of ducks varies con- 
siderably in the practice of poultry- 
men. Some feel that 26 birds in a 
breeding yard is sufficient. When the 
fowls have free range, 50 may run ‘Oe« 
gether with safety. In distinguishing 
the sex of young ducks, it is easy for 
an expert to note the difference. In 
general the drake has a longer bill, 
neck and body and more upright 
carriage. At two months old, the 
duck may be distinguished by her 
coarse quack, the drake by a fine 
rasping noise and later on by the 
curled feathers in its tail. 

A Guernsey cow giving an average 
of 20 quarts milk a day will produce 
140 quarts a week. Since a quart of 
milk weighs a little more than 2.12 
pounds per quart, ¢his cow gives 
about 300 pounds milk every seven 
days. The amount of butter in this 
milk, of course, all depen:ls upon the 
butter fat content. A Guernsey will 
test from 4 to 5.8% butter fat. If it 
tests 4% this means 12 pounds butter 
fat per week. If it tests 5.8%, it 
means 17.4 pounds butter fat. Since 
the clear butter fat in butter is only 
5-6 of the total weight, it is necessary 
to add 1-6 to the weight of butter fat 
to find the amount of butter pro- 
duced. Thus, if the milk tests 4%, 
add 1-6 of 12, giving 14 pounds as the 
butter production per week. In the 
case of 5.8% milk, add 1-6 of 17.4 
which gives 20.3 pounds butter. 


Good Roads Affect Land Values 
B. H. PAUL, NEW YORK 

Improved highways now enter more 
than ever before into the question 
of profitable farming. The farmer 
whose land is not accessible by good 
roads which may be used for motor 
transportation can no longer compete 
favorably with his more fortunate 
neighbor in the production and mar- 
keting of crops. Improved highways 
greatly. extend the territory in which 
a farmer can do business. In many 
cases he can carry his produce di- 
rectly to city markets, the time re- 
quired in hauling to and from rail- 
roads is greatly lessened and fewer 
teams are required. Motor equip- 
ment can be stored throughout the 
winter at little expense while the 
cost of feeding and caring for teams 
through the winter season becomes 
a considerable item of labor and ex- 
pense. 

Lack of improved highways is di- 
rectly responsible for the selling or 
abandonment of many farms in our 
rural districts. This statement is 
consistently \supported by ‘the fact 
that out of 75 farms listed for sale by 
a real estate agency in one county on- 
ly three were located on improved 
highways. It may also be pointed 
out that these three farms were held 
at prices which indicated that the 
owners were not especially anxious to 
sell. On the other hand, the farms 
which were less favorably situated 
were to be had for prices which in 
most cases would not under present 
conditions replace the farm buildings 
alone, 

A wider program for improved 
highways is therefore imperative if 
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we are to maintain our agricultural _ 


industries. The availability of ‘state 
aid in the construction of county 
highways in New York is being taken 
advantage of by several counties, 
Under this provision a.definite-system 
of county road building was begun in 
Otsego county last year resulting in 
the coristruction of more than 20 
miles of improved county roads. 
The board of supervisérs of Dela- 
ware county has recently appropria- 
ted $75,000 for the same purpose. 
This amount is to be duplicated from 
state funds, thus affording the county 
$140,000 for road building in addi- 
tion to the usual town funds. All 
counties should fall in line making 
full use of the funds available. The 
program of road building must be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as 
possible if we are to maintain a prof- 
itable and contended agricultural 
population in our rural districts. 
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Lumps on Teats 


There seems to be some kind of a growth 
formed on the ends of my cow’s teats. There 
ie no swelling or inflammation at first but it 
ig almost impossible to get the milk out. This 
generally lasts six weeks to two months. Then 
it generally causes the cow to lose the teat. Is 
there anything that can be done to prevent 
this?—[(J. W., New York. 

The condition of lumps at the 
ends of the cow’s teats is caused by 
not thoroughly milking out the quar- 
ter, allowing the fats of the milk to 
accumulate in the openings, which 
causes an inflammation of the whole 
quarter and if not properly treated 
lead to obliteration. Treatment con- 
sists of hot fomentations every half 
hour with a gentle massaging of each 
teat, squeezing out the mass and if 
not too long standing should be all 
right in a few days. If they do not 
yield to this treatment a _ surgical 
operation by a veterinarian may be 
necessary. 


Preserve Sows for Breeding 


A sow is a good investment. The 
marketing of a sow that can be or 
has been bred is fairly comparable 
to “killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg,” says the department of 
agriculture. Although the fecund- 
ity of swine its well appreciated by 
farmers, at times sows are sacrificed 
when a little forethought would 
cause them to be retained. Breed- 
ing sows multiply five or six times 
as rapidly as other meat animals. 

Hogs utilize refuse and waste 
grains, damaged grains, and garbage; 
garnering grain behind cattle or shat- 
tered grain in harvest fields; and 
utilizing slaughterhouse by-products, 
and dairy by-products. They are al- 
eo largely self-feeders. The modern 
farm “cafeteria” gives a pig a chance 
to make a hog of himself more 
quickly than he can by the hand- 
fed route, and it has the added merit 
of being the cheapest way of produc- 
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can’t buy 
feed than Larro 


You may find a ration that costs less— 
but not one which produces bigger profits. 
Thousands of successful dairymen are 
feeding Larro every day for just one reason 
—because in the long run it’s the cheapest 
feed they can buy. 

You may save one, twoor three cents daily 
on a cow’s feed with a low priced ration. 


Or you may get one, two or three quarts 
more milk every day with Larro. 


Which pays best? 


May we send you names of dairymen in 
your own community who are making 
more money by feeding Larro? 


The Larrowe Milling Co. 


1506 Larrowe Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Ready Ration For Dairy Cows 
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ing pork. 

In winter, possibly the cheapest 
maintenance ration is a combination 
of grain and hay such as corn, wheat, 
rye or barley, and alfalfa, clover, 
cowpeas or soy bean hay. The grain 
should be limited to one or two 
pounds per 100 pounds live weight i, 
per day. Sows should be given all ee 
the hay they will clean up. Sows 
which show exceptionally run-down 
condition from suckling their pigs 
should be separated from the herd & 
and fed grain until they regain lif  y 
breeding condition. " 
Unsound Horse 


A person purchased a horse several months . g 
ago. The seller represented the horse to be | 1 
all right. The horse proved to have chronic 

colic and died a short time later, after which 
it was examined by the veterinary who stated 
the liver of the horse had almost disappeared. 
con can the owner do?—[J. H. T., New 














If the horse was warranted to be 
sound, and it was not, then he has a 
cause of action against the seller for 
damages. It is not necessary that 
the word “warranted” be used. The ' 
words “all right” might under certain 
circumstances be considered as a war- 
ranty. 





That’s a fact! 7,000 TECKTONIUS silos in your churn comes 
TON Wisconsin alone prove it. Thousands more in the butter of golden 
=== United States, da and foreign countries. June shade to 
—_——— decide on a silo investigate the TECK- be . 
ap TON METHOD of Silo Building, endorsed by bring you ‘top 
yr dairymen an — a prices. 
Success ' All. stores gel? 
= The TEC KTONIUS METHOD proven 
a It is backed by a 5-year _ No other silo can 85-cent bottles of 
— give you the TONIUS air-tight door that Dandelion Butter 
=. locks ‘at four corners, automatic adjusting hoop fastener Color, each suffi- . 
: and super cable and bese stave anchorage system cfent to keep that 
| 7 ee Sd. built by the rich, “Golden 
yo TECKTONIUS HOD. Our met gives you a Shade” in your 
rigid, air-tight silo that will stand for years, in all kinds of butter all the year 
FREE tence eee ang i the wall round. Standard Butter Color for 
” write book fifty years. Purely vegetable, Meets 
Si It the real facts about 
auhmewsaalé fully. I ee es all food laws, State and National. 
E. C. TECKTONIUS MFG. CO. Used by all large creameries, Will 
: 11209 Racine Avenue not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burling- 


ton, Vt. 





5 Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add @ half-tea. 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 





Holstein Notes—Otsego Co Hol- 
stein Breeders at their annual meet- 
ing at Oneonta, N Y, were urged by 
Sec E. R. Zimmer of the state assn to 
attend the national sale and meeting 
of the Holstein-Friesian assn of Amer- 
ica in Syracuse in June. Eradication of 
tuberculosis, and other topics of vital 
interest to breeders were among sub- 
jects discussed by the speakers.—I[C. 
F. Myer. 
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Two years ago I had a fine heifer 
that was covered with small and three 
or four very large warts. I put on 
petroleum jelly, the.darkest kind I 
saturated the warts well twice. In a 
few weeks I could not see one on her; 
they had all disappeared. This sim- 
ple remedy will save a lot. of trouble 
with young stock especially.—[Mrs 
Watson _Page, New York. 
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stalks and leaves. Save 
this good food by 












KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


Avoid Corn Waste Kreso Di tand? 
Forty percent thefec in tog 





Easy to use; efficient; economical; 
kills parasites; prevents disease. 
Write for free booklets on the Care 
Livestock and Poultry. 


it all in 

a silo—a Harder chosen 

MB” © Geemet ast 
state institutions. 


Booklet sent on request. of oors like cafe. Be 






HARDER (MFG. CORP. ANMAL INOUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Box 13, Cobleskil,N.Y | ‘PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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Every 
built to weather 
the storms. Tight-fitting 


heavy staves, creosoted ; heavy 
steel hoops with rolled threads; 


Besutite) “ed cedar roof. 
SERAEEEt ¥ PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
est Street 


Rutiand, Ve. 5 
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It takes tho 
ok 


ditce Mutton 


Sheep raisers have their worries. Good 
stock, excellent feed and hard work may 
fail to bring profits through a sudden dis- 
ease. But sheep men who make a study of 
their problems still raise sheep..oThe 
proper heating of your home is just as 
difficult a problem. You don’t need to raise 
sheep, but you must heat your home— 
even if at a loss.«~Just as proper care of 
sheep is profitable even if it costs money, 
so the proper solving of your heating 





problem is worth while. 


NP Sterling Furnace 








The One pang. Furnace 
does cost a few dollars more than 
other furnaces. But it repays the 
investment in longer life, less fuel 

and greater satisfaction. 
A postal will bring you the Sterling 
Reasons Why. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














IED BEET PULP 


Maintains Summer Milk Flow Through the Whole Year 


ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


NOW IN 


Ask Your Feed Dealer 





EFFECT 


The Larrowe Milling Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Silos at Half Price 


My Winter Sale of Silos is now 
on. I will allow a discount of 50% 
on all silos sold this month. My 








silos are of a well-known make, 
all new and first-class in every 
way. Built of the genuine Clear 
Oregon Fir, the most durable 
material used for silos. Your 


neighbor probably bought one 
from me last year. Ask him how 
he likes it and how much he saved. 


M. L. SMITH, 


Manofacturer’s Agent 
112 Flood Building, 


Meadville, 


Pennsylvania. 











Por Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. Whea Writing Advertisers 








SAVE-THE-HORSE will save you loss by 
curing, while he works, Ringbone, Thoropin, 
SPAVIN—or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof 
or Tendon Disease—even the old, so-called 
incurable cases. Over 300,000 satisfied users 
and 27 years of success testify to its positive 
dependability, Sold only under our signed 
MONEY-BACK Guarantee to cure—we take 
the risk. Use it once and you'll always depend 
on SAVE-THE-HORSE, Saves many timesits cost 


the first emergency. 
Write today for FREE sample of GUARANTEE and 


96-page BOOK on how to locate, understand and treat 
all lameness; also expert veterinary advice, all FREE, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 342% State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
eg med vr, SAVE-THE- 
E. with Signed tee, or we 
send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 
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Live Stock Husbandry 











Good Ventilation Boon to Stock 
E. A, STEWART 

If the stable has a foul stifling odor 
in the morning, and if there is frost 
on the side walls and ceiling, then 
your building needs ventilation. It is 
not always possible to keep out all 
frost. But there should be very little, 
if any, except during the bitter cold 
days ,of winter. 

Barns should have walls built to 
keep in the warmth of the stock. 
There should not be cracks around 
doors and windows where the snow 
and icy blasts can blow in. It is best 
to use storm windows on all openings 
into the stable. Do not have a large 
stable with only a few head of stock 
in it. If you do not need all of the 
room, partition off the unused part of 
it. Even a canvas can be used for 
this purpose. A cow should not be 
required to heat more than 700 cubic 
feet of space; about 550 cubic feet ia 
an average value. A horse may be ex- 
pected to heat about 1000 cubic feet 
of space, but 700 or 800 cubic feet is 
@ fair value. 

Make sure that the air intakes are 
provided with shutters or dampers so 
that you can control the amount of 
air coming in. Likewise a shutter is 
needed on the foul air flues to contro} 
the amount of air removed. It is a 
good investment to buy a thermome- 
ter for your stable. Hang it in front 
of the stanchions about level with 
your head. The temperature of the 
barn should be 32 to 40 degrees when 
outside temperatures are around zero 
to 10 below. With the proper number 
of cattle or horses in it, and with the 
ventilators working properly, a well 
built barn will not be colder inside 
than 35 degrees even at outside tem- 
peratures of 30 degrees below zero. 





Bone Trouble 


T have a fine young colt two years old that 
has a discharge from the left nostril which 
smells quite badly and is swollen about 1 
inch high under the eye.—[D. J., New Jersey. 

From the description it would lead 
to inference that it is an injury to 
one of the sinuses of the head or 
caused by a decayed tooth or an in- 
jury to the bones of the face. A vet- 
erinarian might find upon examina- 
tion that a surgical operation was 
necessary. The sooner this opera- 
tion is performed the better for the 
colt, as the formation of pus in the 
facial cavities may cause necrosis or 
death of the bone. There is a possi- 
bility that the trouble is a fracture of 
the bone. 


Mammitis 
We have a cow whose udder is caked and 
appears as if she had cold in it. The milk is 
stringy and lumpy. It goes from one teat and 
then another. She eats good and drinks good 
and has a warm place to stand. She has been 
— about two months—[J. M. S., New 


From the description you nave 
given we would infer that your animal 
was suffering from what is known 
as mammitis or inflammation of the 
mammary glands. This animal should 
be given a physic as follows: one 
pound of epsom salts dissolved in 
water and given as a drench, also 
one ounce of nitrate of potash in 
drinking water, twice daily. The lo- 
cal treatment consists of hot water 
fomentations. This you apply in a 
pail of water as warm as you can hold 
your hand in, take a sponge or 
large woolen cloth and saturate in 
water and apply to glands for 10 or 
16 minutes, then apply lard to glands. 
Also drain milk regularly with milk 
tube. A suspensory bandage with 
holes cut out for teats may be made 
and fastened over the loins. This 
will support the glands and relieve 
the pressure and will also tend, if 
wrapped with woolen. cloths, to 
hasten the recovery: 


Ration for Growing Pigs 

Please give me a formula FF a tent 
ration for pigs and hogs for winter growth, 
I can get corn meal at $2.65 per hundred 
pounds, ground oats, 2 bushels $1. “ty mix 
ed feed $2.80, tankage $500.—R. B. 

You do not state whether milk is 
available for the hogs or not. A 
good mixture to feed hogs is the fol- 
lowing: 200 pounds of corn meal, 
100 pounds wheat middlings, 106 
pounds ground oats, and 20 to 25 
pounds of tankage when skim milk 
or buttermilk is not available, If 
you have skim milk or buttermilk 
in abundance, you can leave out the 
tankage. The mixture should be 
made in the form of a slop, of about 
the consistency of buttermilk while 
the pigs are quite young, making ft 
thicker as the pigs get older, until 
it is about the consistency of mush. 
A combination along these lines is 
not only as thoroughly effective as 
can be made but is usually the most 
economical feeding ration for pigs 
that you can get. 








UNADILLA 
SILOS 


The reason why the Unadilla sells 
two forone of any other siloin the 
East is because its patented construc- 
tion keeps silage best and provides 
the easiest, safest, most econom- 
ical way of storing and using silage. 
The Unadilla door cannot stick or 
freeze in—it is opened automati- 
cally by simply raising the fastener, 
and gives a continuous opening 
through which the silage is shoved, sav- 
ing the heavy work of pitching overhead. 
These fasteners are also the rungs of the 
famous Unadilla door-front yo 
. and safe to climb as a stairw 

Hoops are easily, safely adjustable from 
this. adder, keeping the silo always in 
prime condition. 

Write today for free catalog showing 
our labor-saving, silage-saving and 
safety construction, Learn how 
can save on the purchase price 


ordering this month. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Boz B, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, la. 
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The answer lies in correct feeding, At the 
New Jersey Egg-Laying Contest they’ use 


aurer’s “Kwality” 
Meat Scrap 


because it is sweet, sound and finely pul- 
verized so that it blends well in the mash. 


FRE Farme:’s Almanac. Generous 


samples of “Kwality” Products. 

Write Today. 
MAURER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 18 Newark, New Jersey 








Stop Losing Calves 


Treat Your Own Herd as Dr. Goold RSere 
Himself Would Treat Them. His Treatment 

~— Successfully for Past 30 Years. 
Easy to Apply—Suare Results 


Stamp Abortion Out 
or vous weno 6° Keep It Out 










DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO.., Inc. 
523 Grand Ave.,Waukesha, Wis. 


hy Treae tailed 
Wire Fencing. , 


Farm, Stock and 
Poultry Fencing di- 
rect from our fac- 
tory to you. Our { 
din new reduced prices 

save you money, Write for our F 
Catalog 3A46. rie on 






















Sears, Roebuck and Co. j 
Chicago, idsticclot ith 


I will condition a Horse or 





Cow in twelve days 


its bones, Give it life and view. Can 
add Der om to looks and value. Satisfaction 
quaranteed or no pay. Send postal for free offer. 
. A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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| National. Standard 


incubators _ ~ $920 
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Copper Boiler 












All Copper 
Hot Water System 








Body, California Red Wood; double 
walls; insulated and air spaced; auto- 
matic heat regulator; gauze wire egg 
trays; spacious chick nursery; glass 
door; ety lamp; handsome appear- 
ance; complete with egg tester, ther- 
mometer and directions. Shipped the 
day we get your order. 
No. A-17. 60 Egg Size--$9.60 
No. A-12. 150 Egg Size--19.86 
ae A-13. 250 Egg Size--27.60 
Positively guaranteed. itone hatch. If not all 
any fncubetor could be, ip it back and we will re- 
ioe cceny cont punpald tor ft. 
Colony Brooders—$18.40 
Standard coal burning Colony brooder; cast 
iron stove with automatic heat caguieters 
sheet iron canopy; with pulley and cord to 
raise canopy. Two sizes. Guaranteed satis- 
oy ae ith 
io. A-' chick ca it with can: 
we hia caged Yidseaneny 
io. A- e city wi 
52 in. diameter. Price--$22 ” 


Circle caren 





back. 
No. A-20. Ciesla pte full directions. 


National Fara Equipment Cbs 
= 200 98 Chambers Street New York a 















PULVERIZED 


emier Brand 
First Among Fertilizers 


Poultry Manure is acknowledged by 
agriculturists, horticulturists and garden- 
ers as Nature’s Most €fficient Fer- 
tilizer. It contains more nitrogen, or its 
equivalent, Ammonia, more available Phosphoric 
Acid, or its equivalent, Bone Phosphate of Lime, 
and more by — - Potash Ls other 
manure. su 1es e _—. an ‘ood 
soluble and availabla &. 


Premier Pulverized ae ~All is su 

ior to all other manurial fertilizers because o' its 

high analysis and LJ i roved condition as pre- 

pared by our S ocess. The raw prod- 

uct is subjected to 4 intense heat, which elim- 

inates all —- moisture and kills every noxious 

seed germ.. It is finally pulverized for easy and 

even distribution and application. It is organic 

stimulates bacterial action. 

This Wonderful Product is e 

for the Ay of tA ——§ eaoied 

ane Mm tes. It has all the excellent Cwm 
lesir and none that are o able, and it 

Produces Results. 

Weite at once for our int: fertilizer litera- 

ture, samples and ~a- ~~ I! Free. 


POULTRY FEED COMPANY 
Bept.D, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, iil, 
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pos yee + 
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B th Freight Paid$ 
OT NBO 


Wisconsins are made of g California 
Redwood. bators have — walls, air 

space ro — lass rs, 
tanks. : Shipped + ——7 
ester, 

etc., ready torun. Send today for = 


genuine 


> 


with Tete ay e 
new 1921 Catalog, free and postpaid. 
Lorge Size 180-EGG INCUBATOR 
BROODER, BOTH $22.50, 
ousene NCUBATOR Ce. 
Box88 ,Racine.Wis . BACK 1FNOT 
: SATISFIED 











Heaves ne Ss eee 
Sena for FREE Vest “Pocket Veter 


Seribes Heaves and 200 other Horse and 
PLEMING BROTHERS, 2 2 1 Unie® Stock Yards, 


spearer Ane PIGEONS FOR PRO 








fowlsand eggs. 


etc. 
cents. 
FRANK FOY, Bor: te ’ CLINTON, OWA 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 





ALL STYLES. 160 illustrations. Also copy of “* 
Full Basket.’* These will surely 
Se. Whad Peciny Sanat ote: tne. 
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More About Chinese Eggs 
CARROLL DINSMORE 

In a recent issue, I saw a statement 
issued by Massachusetts college point- 
ing out superiority of canned liquid 
eggs shipped to this country from 
China compared with canned eggs put 
up in this country. The article says 
that eggs are a drug on the market 
in China, and the best are canned and 
shipped. A Boston paper a few days 
ago reports the arrival of 10,000,000 
eggs from China for distribution in 
this country, particularly the eastern 
cities. 

Here is a problem, which while not 
immediately serious, would be well to 
think about. The commercial poul- 
tryman cannot compete with these 
Chinese eggs. Of course, they are 
not strictly first class stuff, and buy- 
ers who demand the best quality will 
pass them by. Nevertheless, the influx 
of millions of dozens of fair to me- 
dium eggs to this country has a de- 
pressing effect on the egg market. 
The cost of production in China is 


low; in this country, relatively very 
high. That’s the only reason why 
these Chinese eggs can be shipped 


here and sold at a profit. 

It would be absurd to state that 
these foreign eggs will at once de- 
moralize the poultry industry in this 
country. But I do believe that if these 
eggs continue to arrive in millions of 
dozens, the egg prices in the great 
centers will decline. This is true, es- 
pecially at times when the market is 
feeling the pressure of abundant eggs 
from our own producers. I think this 
matter should be looked into and 
studied from every angle. It would 
be a good job for the American poul- 
try association to tackle. When egg 
prices go sliding down hill upside 
down, let’s “figger’ why, and see if 
the competition we have is healthy 
for us and for the poultry business all 
over the United States. 

Placing Responsibility 

“Yes, poultrymen are responsible for 
encouraging the importation of Chi- 
nese eggs,’ writes another reader 
with reference to the recent editorials 
on this subject printed in this jour- 
nal. “That is one thing that must be 
stopped, or they will be like the 
dairymen who are being driven out of 
business by the importation of butter 
from Denmark and Argentina, which 
is sold at lower prices than they can 
meet. So, poultrymen, let us take a 
lesson from the dairymen before it is 
too late. Get together and organize, 
demand immediate protective tariff. 

“Today’s mail brought an appeal for 
starving China,” states another read- 
er, B. L. Johnson. “Why would it 
not be a good idea to return their 
8,000,000 eggs which were shipped to 
this country, for a starter? Or, are 
we to make use of food which is 
shipped us by a starving nation? It 
appears to me that a nation in such 
great distress as China is reported to 
be should export no food products, 
certainly not such perishable articles 
as eggs.” 


Incubation Temperatures — The 
ideal temperature during ingqubation, 
taken on a level with the top of the 
eggs, but not touching them, is 101 de- 
grees for the first week, 102 for the 
second, and 108 last. A hanging ther- 
mometer 2 inches above the center of 
the egg should record the tempera- 
ture of 102.5 to 103.5 degrees through- 
out the hatch. 


Value of Poultry Manure—Figured 
on the basis of fertilizer prices for 
1920, the value of a bushel of hen 
manure is approximately 18.6 cents. 
This figure is based on assuming that 
the manure has lost none of its ferti 
lizing value through leaching, and 
has been well cared for, and is prac- 
tically of the value of fresh poultry 
manure. In case leaching has occurred 
or the manure for any reason has 
been exposed for a considerable pe- 
riod, the value of it would be much 
less. 

Causes of Loss—Alithough markets 
and sections vary greatly, the gov- 
ernment market egg experts figure 
the following approximate per cents 
as the loss in market eggs due to 
poor quality: Dirties 2%, breakage 
2%, chick development 6%, shrunken 
or held eggs 65%, rotten eggs 214% 
and moldy or flavored eggs %%. 


Roofing Poultry Buildings—When 
putting prepared roofing on poultry 
houses, it is a decided advantage to 
unroll the roofing and to let in light 
and sunshine for a few hours. The 
roofing expands from the warming 
and lies smoother when applied to 
the roof. The inside of the roll is 
cooler than the outside air, and so if 
not placed in the sun before applica- 
tion, it will expand after nailing and 
produce wrinkles. 
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No Money Down 


ea CAT RIS a ee 
Jules Melotte—“ The Edison of Europe’’— 
is placing his Great Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separator on the American mar- 
ket on a wonderful—no money down— 
30 days’ free trial—easy payment offer. 


You, who have wanted the world’s great- 
est separator, write for catalog right 
away. Find out why 500,000 Melotte 
Separators are in use today. Before 
buying any separator find out how 
the Melotte has won 264 Grand and 
International Prizes and every import- 
ant European contest. Mail the coupon 
now for our great offer. 


50 After 30 Days’ 
72 Free Trial! 


You are not to send a cent until you have used 
this Great m Melotte for 30 days on Your 
—— - 


own farm thoroug 
that it is the separator you want 


Easy Payments 


After 30 days, w 


cE that nat the Beinian an Imported "Melote = 


far, os cream, seperet 
A ‘place in the world, then aot ‘culy the 
small sum of e750. balance in small 
monthly payments. Mail coupon NOW—today. 


Send this Coupon! 


and mail the coupon for new Melotte catalog 
containing full fall description of of —_ wonderful cream sep- 
Don't t bay an Galanos a ol ha y aan ali 
P we foun 
you can can about the Melotte ‘and details of of our 15-year 
guarantee. coupon below does not 
ander any obligation whatsoever. It brings new 
Melotte catalog and os ll description and deta of our 
bay s Offer. Don’t another thing today 
you % 


The Melotte Separator, ae 
Dept. 3063 » 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, itl. 
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are quickly cooled, soothed and 
powerfully penetrating and efficient, 
econvenience, and horse can be used, 


ABSORBINE 


throughout the season. 
used as a leg brace or wash, will 


or “tying up” 


have been lost. 


lameness quickly. 





W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


INFLAMED, BOWED TENDONS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





is used by successful trainers, in developing fast, high-class race horses, 
getting them to the races fit and ready, and keeping them sound and strong 
They require a dependable, efficient liniment-— 
ore that does its work well, in a mild, soothing manner, and which, when 
ness from the strained, fatigued muscles, so that there will be no stiffness 
after a hard work-out or race. 

ABSORBINE, used full strength when needed, and diluted for a wash or 
brace, helps the horse stay strong and win a race that otherwise might 


ABSORBINE reduces bog spavins, thoroughpins, wind puffs, shoe boils, 
and similar swellings and soft bunches; allays pain and inflammation ; stops 


SEND FOR FREE HORSE KOOK G 
ABSORBINE, $2.50 a Bottle at Dealers or Postpaid 


379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


strengthened with ABSORBINE. It is 
but does not blister or cause any in- 


stop inflammation and keep out the sore- 
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GALL CURE 
ON COWS 


Sore teats mean less milk. Rub 
ointment into teat and wipe 
away all excess with a clo 
Teats healed and softened over 
night. Excellent for 


13, Old Town, Me. 





Manna 
° > 
Raises ’Em 
Baby chicks, turkeys. pheasants, etc. need 
a natural —— ‘tod for the first ten 
days. Feed them F, P. U, Chick Manna. 
Watch ro thrive and grow. It contains 
lements and prevents the killing 
bowel Seuble on _ mixtures 
and grainst hey cannot yet lalges Endorsed 
by successful poultrymen since 1884, 
our dealer or write 


brie} z Satisfacti 
rect to us. Satisfac ~* a 
anteed or money ref 


F. P. CASSEL’S SON 
Box 500 














DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or <p with serial 
——_ bee, are simple, — and a distinct 

rel mark. Samples Agents wyotes. 
C. Sa. DANA CO., 31 Main St., Nest Lebanon, N. H. 










Newton’s for Heaves, C 
Ss Distemper, on, 
ditioner, Worm Expellier, 
T arge cans guarant 
for Heaves. 65c and $1.30 
can, at dealers or by a 
jewton Remedy Co., Toledo, Q 
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moved the city to the country 


UST a simple little machine for mixing crushed 
stone and water to produce fuel and light. But 
what a machine! This marvelous mechanism is 
known as the Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking 


Plant. 

It brings carbide (crushed stone) in contact with 
plain, ordinary water automatically. The gas gener- 
ated thereby makes the hottest cooking fuel known; 
it makes soft, mellow light that has been called “the 
chemical counterpart of actual sunlight.” 


You want this machine, because: 


It will take the heat and drudgery out of the summer kitchen 
by substituting clean carbide-gas for sweltering coal and 
messy oil, It will put man-made sunlight in every room in 
the house, barns, outbuildings, drives. 

It will give you every advantage of city cooking and 
lighting wherever you live, and at a cost so low as to be 
negligible. 

There is no waste with a Colt plant. An automatic shut- 
off control suits the supply to the demand. The residue of 
the devitalized carbide is slaked lime, valuable for fertilizer 
or white-washing. 

It is easy to install a Colt Machine. The only attention 
it asks is a small supply of carbide about once a month. And 
carbide is readily obtainable in every rural community. 

Will you let us tell you the whole story of carbide light- 
ing and cooking, as rendered by the simple little Colt 
machine? Just send us your name and address on a post- 
ecard, Take this first step today—without obligation. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


CARBIDE LIGHTING. 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


C-1-21 








PRICES CUT vows 


Brown’s Prices Lowest 


Down! Down they go! Brown’s prices are 
always the lowest. That’s whyI have built up the largest 
Strictly mail order fence business inthe world. Don’t buy 
a rod of fence or a single gate, fence post or roofing, until 
ae} Bet mh ny mn ag 8 3 my latest cut prices. 
jose money if you do. ows Styles. Quotes freight 
Paid prices. I want to send this 


FREE rence tox TO YOU 


if You will be glad to see the money-saving prices I am 
WR quoting on my famous rust-resisting, heavily galvanized, 
4, genuine Basic Open Hearth Wire, which, because of 
/ 4 its longer wearing qualities, has convinced thousands 
of farmers that BROWN FENCE 
lasts three to five times longer. 
To prove this I'll send you a 
sample, tell you how to test 
» with acid, how to test others 
so you were anew which is best 
’ this Big "Dergaia Fence ‘took at 
Sample. Write for it today and see 
y _ the dollars it will save you by buying 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
5” at my low freight paid prices.—Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WiRE Co. 
Dept. 951 Cleve! 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Features at Farmers’ Week 


As reported in American Agricul- 
turist of February 26, farmers’ week 
at Cornell this year was one of the 
best gatherings the agricultural col- 
lege has featured. -Among the many 
interesting talks was a practical ad- 
dress by Dr R. S. Breed of Geneva 
station, who said too many unreliable 
firms which put out milking machines 
seem to feel their obligation ends with 
the sale of the machine. The best 
and well-known reliable makes pro- 
vide for continual service to the 
dairymen, giving full instructions for 
cleaning and operating, as well as 
supplying the machine owner with 
stock parts when necessary. 

The trap-nest pays, was the mes- 
sage of Allen H. Bulkley of Odessa, 
N Y, who in the last four years has 
increased the laying average of his 
flock from 129 to 159 eggs a year. 

Fertilizer and the War 

In a comprehensive review of the 
effects of the war upon fertilizer, Dr 
L. L. Van Slyke said a number of 
complete fertilizers had decreased 
from 614 in 1914 to only 171 in 191% 
Mixtures of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash practically disappeared by 1915, 
while mixtures of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid appeared in relatively 
large numbers in 1916 and the follow- 
ing year. Acid phosphate increased, 
while nitrate of soda decreased. Bone, 
blood and tankage decreased. The 
average per cent of nitrogen de- 
creased after 1915, while that of potash 
decreased greatly after 1914, and still 
more after 1916. The average retail 
cost of one pound of plant food in- 
creased year by year and continuously, 
going from 8.8 cents a pound in 1914 
to 33.1 cents in 1919. In the case of 
acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, bone, 
dried animal manure, etc, there was 
an increase in the retail cost of plant 
food, but not proportionately as great 
as in complete mixed fertilizers. 


State Legislature Affairs 

In addition to farm legislative mat- 
ters reported in earlier issues of 
American Agriculturist there have re- 
cently appeared several measures of 
prime interest to New York farmers. 
A senate bill was presented by Mr 
Davenport, which would amend the 
highway law in relation to the desig- 
nation and construction of additional 
county highways. It would provide, 
in case a county aid road is taken 
over by the state and constructed as 
a state highway, that the board of 
supervisors may designate other high- 
ways to be constructed with the funds 
formerly designated for the county 
aid roads. 

An assembly bill would further 
amend the highway law by providing 
that a green light be shown on the 
left-hand side of auto trucks and 
trailers which are more than 6% feet 
in width. Such a light would have to 
be visible from the front. 


Allegany Co—Potatoes dull, 30 to 
Mec p bu’ cows down from $40 to $80 
at auction. Very few farms have 
hired help, as it is high. Some apples 
being shipped, $1 p 100 lbs. A few 
farms sold at low prices; all look for 
a high tariff. 

Franklin Co—Stove wood and pulp 
wood being moved by farmers quite 
freely. Farmers’ institutes being held 
in several towns in this county. Co- 
operative buying associations are be- 
ing formed throughout this section by 
farmers. Potato market poor, with 
K0c p bu being the top price, with a 
large part of last year’s crop in pro- 
ducers’ hands. Farm labor more 
plentiful, with reduced wages. Ice 
supply all secured for this season. 

Rensselaer Co—Farmers busy chop- 
ping firewood and getting it reduced 
to stove length. Ice houses filled with 
fine ice. Price of cows muck lower than 
last year, but no call for them, But- 
ter sells at 65c p lb, eggs 60 to G5c p 
doz; various feeds somewhat reduced 
in prices. 

Oneida Co——Farmers preparing fire- 
wood, and many logs being delivered 
at sawmill. Many auction sales tak- 
ing place. Cows sold from $15 up to 
$70 each, with a few good, fresh milk- 
ers from $50 to $70, and a very few 
up near the $100 mark. Pork is 15c p 
lb, fresh eggs have dropped from $1 
to 70c p doz, butter 5S8c p Ib. Potatoes 
down to $1.10 p bu, but choice ones 
from producers to private customers 
are $1.40 p bu in small lots. Beef is 
8c p ib; many cows gone for beef. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Activities 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEI 
According to present indications, 
the company recently organized by 


the Chesapeake flax and linen corpo- 
ration will establish a plant for man- 
ufacture of linen and lace and their 
by-products from flax. The company 
will soon begin the erection of mills 
along the Smyrna river, thus afford- 
ing excellent water navigation facili- 
ties. Farmers are enthusiastic over 
prespects of growing flax, and will 
grow many acres. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Delaware legislature and passed by 
the upper house barring the appro- 
priation for free hog cholera serum. 
The farmers are preparing to fight 
this measure when it comes up for 
passage in the lower house. Another 
assembly bill would prevent the ap- 
propriation which provides for re- 
imbursing farmers for cattle con- 
demned for tuberculosis. The farm- 
ers are also opposed to this bill. 

Some farmers are preparing the 
ground for planting peas for the can- 
neries, If mild weather keeps up, 
many pea growers will have their 
crop in the ground. Many farmers 
are dissatisfied with low prices of- 
fered by the canners, but the major- 
ity will accept the price, realizing 
that the days of high prices are over. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

A hot fight is being waged in the 
New Jersey legislature over the state 
constabulary bill endorsed by power- 
ful manufacturing interests and 
many farmers’ organizations. The bill 
is opposed by the officers of the labor 
organizations, who have been strong 
enough in previous years to prevent 
the establishment of such a system. 
The rural sections certainly need 
such protection and it is gratifying to 
note that the women’s organizations 
in the state have gone on record as 
favoring the measure, 

The house has passed Leader Row- 
land’s bill authorizing the state de- 
partment of agriculture to promote 
more economical marketing methods 
by establishing grades. The Hastings 
'bill appropriating $30,000 to the de- 
partment of agriculture to fight ani- 
mal diseases was also passed by the 
house. Senator White of Atlantic 
county has introduced a bill provid- 
ing .for a new department of high- 
ways, with a single head, who shall 
be an executive comis&>na@r to be 


Cash for 


Farm Products 


E will market practically any 
farm product for you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly 
as possible, at full market value, 
for the quality consigned, and mail 
check to you as soon as sold. 
Absolutely all moneys received 
for consignor’s goods, less trans- 
portation charges (unless prepaid) 
and our selling charge will be re-1 
mitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will 
be filed through this office free of 
charge if you so desire. 


Eggs, Live and 
Dressed Poultry, 
Dried Beans, 
Butter, Honey, 
Syrup, a ruit 


an 
Vegetables 

any of the above in carlots or less, 
5% selling charge. Shipping di- 
rections—284 Washington St, 
this city. On all country dressed 
meats 5% selling charge and ship- 
ping directions, West Washington 
Markets. 

Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 
15c each on lambs, 30c each on 
calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping di- 
rections N. Y. Stockyards. 

Hay and grain—write for ship- 
ping directions. Write for market 
quotations to Department “X.” 
Ask for them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
AIN OFFICE 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 

LRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 

West Washington Market. N. Y. 

LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 

LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th Stree: 

U. 8. Food Administration License No. G-16844 
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L ec salary of $15,000. A number of en- 
~s gineers would be provided for, and 
3 the old board would be legislated out 
i of office. 
nha The present highway commission 
ili- has approved plans for obtaining 
ver legislative action for issuing $55,000,- 
vill 000 of 5% bonds for highways and 
bridge construction, $40,000,000 for 
the new roads and $15,000,000 for bridges. 
by A.D. LaMonte of Bound Brook has 
ro- been appointed to fill the vacancy on 
‘m. the staff of state forester, Alfred Gas 
rht kill. ; 
for The past year was an active one 
ler for the 18 county agents, who at 
ip- tended to the 13,109 calls made upon 
re< them, answered 27,986 letters, made 
n- 13,223 farm visits and arranged 956 
m- meetings, at which there was an at 
tendance of 27,961 people. 
he Marketing potatoes was dis« uns sed 
n- at the Dutch Neck meeting of the 
Ip, Mercer county potato growers, and 
air the sentiment was strongly in favor 
rs of a central co-operative eeagaee 
»f- agency. Plans are already under way 
yr- for the proper grading and lending 
ng of cars. A community association has 
r. been organized at Greenville on the 
border line of Ocean and Monmouth 
counties, and improved methods of 
growing and marketing sweet pota- 
toes and tomatoes will be investiga- 
ted, A place for meeting will be 
built and this will be made the social 
he { center for the entire neighborhood. 
te ars an 
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i Eastern Pennsylvania Notes Perishable Freight Service 









DF OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
* The leading county agricultural ERISHABLE commodities re- tories, the Department’s experts on 
“i } wecrese sgh nly ard Pro eaypic pe quire special handling, loading, refrigerator car loading assist in 
to mans tele, Ans acca in clei and icing arrangements. Experience maintaining the original condition of 
“< peal opposition | to oe ae has demonstrated the best methods shipments to destination. An expe- y 
ee Tina aaiaiee an ie Gnek for loading and stowing perishable rienced Crop Estimator advises on 
a for locating the | fair grounds, the commodities. The shipper can learn movable production, date of move- 
e aan ouaende ps geen a ane ial these methods by calling the agricul- ment, and wider distribution. The 
~ ine a9 @ ie sult of the greater division tural service of the New York Cen- performance of icing services is close- 
= Recause of the fact that the corn tral Lines. Actual demonstrations of ly followed and carefully checked. 
“4 crop of eastern Pennsylvania last fall the proper methods of loading and Th hi — sshable freight 
e was af enselient qvaiey ont Gly Se: stowing will be given wherever suf- | 7h€ shipping of perishable freigh 
4 improved Le aming and Dent varie- ficient interest is manifested. Through prs ny mart a wee vis ariaa 
1 ao coon a remunerative ordera this service the shipper is aided in Pe =" sac he attainment oF the 
. The extreme scarcity of farm help knowing better both his product and a 
_ s gradually disappearing, and pre- market. The Agricultural Department wel- 
sc enema ll — “ae In the fruit and vegetable terri- comes your inquiries. 
deflated receipts from the of 


fii) erops, a reduce d wage schedule 


is inevitable. For example, some po- 

ie ae id Sy THE NEW YORK CENTRAL’ LINES 
cents a bushel as compared with $5 

a bushel during the war. 








The 36 directors of the Reading MICHIGAN CENTRAL —— BIG FOUR — LAKE ERIE & WESTERN, 
meeting arte at alae alg BOSTON & ALBANY ~ TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL ~ PITTSBURGH & IAKE ERIE 





eee a eee NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND- SUBSIDIARY LINES 
president, William A, Sharp; third 








vice-president, Jonatha Mould, seec- 4a 
an ik a Seuakesk: Gaaene, New York Central Station AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT La Salle Street Station 
Abner S. Daysher. Rochester, N. Y. Grand Central Terminal, New York City Chicago, III. 


The increases occurring in farm 
land values, farm earnings and the mn on Sonteaiaahdenndl 
general effect upon land owners and 
tenants has received the careful con- 
sideration of many farm gatherings 


in Pennsylvania. The data obtained | ! 
ee See ee ae armers Oan tO rarmers 

farm values, Since the close of the a a 
war and the resultant deflation in the 
value of farm products, there is less 


demand for farm properties, and con- 
cessions in prices are demanded. 

















Prices 
Smashed 


Guaranteed 
House Paint $935 


INVEST your money safely in our basic industry— 
farming. Place it through the Farmers Fund, Ine. 
This organization, operating under the State Banking 
Regardless of lower prices realized Department, loans to reliable New York State farmers 
for apples, there is every indication 
or the planting of a large acreage in i 
aie = - ~—— , podnone. cn 0 You can invest as little as $100 and as much as you 
apse ete Genes > = ae like in Farmers Fund, Inc. one-year Collateral Trust 
Pennsylvania. While orders for first- Gold Notes. We pay you 512% interest and give you 


exclusively, 





class — — a Reg and ample security, PER GALLON 

or second-class ruit is n siow ae- 

mand. Farmers are finding it in Behind these Trust Gold Notes is the guarantee of the genre ancties wom this bw _ Tutess 

creasingly difficult to secure straight ny ne yond, Inc. A. further safeguard your money up. So, don’t delay. High grade Ronesanies 

by-products of feeding stuffs, owing a e y depositing as collateral with the Lincoln-Alliance splendid formula. Won't peel, blister, fade 

to the keen competition of mixed feed Bank of Rochester, New York, farmers’ notes equal to pay dy i. White, black 5, end SF See fading colors. » 


manufacturers. The various brands 120% the face value of our Trust Gold Notes. gallons. No. LW 20-per gal. $2.35 
and ingredients of which they are Write for particulars and interesting booklet. 
composed are even a puzzling prop- 


osition to solve for some of the agri- 

. cultural chemists. 

Hay is quoted in Philadelphia by NC, 
: retail dealers at 35 to $40 a ton, a 


straw $20 to $25, ecob-co 85 cents : Y 
Suibek. Weedise ctulis and feel ‘9on- M. W. Cole, President 
erally are lower. 
| ne ae Capital, $400,000 Surplus,”“$115,000 
OHIO Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 


Licking Co—Lots of corn in field 
yet. All live stock looks well, but a 
brings poor prices, Everything the 
farmer has to sell is way down in 
price. Eggs are only 25c p doz, but- 
= 350, wool nearly all sold at 





HARRIS i aie 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free} 
to any address by the Author, 











a GIVEN-The Famous Pathfinder Watch H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
sedis odes Fey mtg mt pee 118 West 31st. Street, 


Given for selling 20 Willie Green Comit Books, at 25c America’s Pioneer E ‘ 
each. Drawn by the “‘Reckless Robert’ ‘artist. The Dog Remedies New York, U.S.A 
ls trust you with books until sold. 




















Order ours toda 
HARRIS BROWN, COMMONWEALTH BLOG., | TRENTON, WJ, 


Py } fore 7 Steel Wheels 


WEST VIRGINIA 









Raleigh Co—Farmers busy making 
, preparations for crops. Some building Works in any soil. Makes V-sha WHEN you WRITE Cheaper than any other wheels 
fences. Live stock being sold for deo Bic Ravens” Male ADVERTISERS ieee” Mi care of serv. COST 
beef; some hams sold at 35c p Ib, and for free book Besure to mention Aaeriesn Aoricultartet - 0 gay wagon 400d .3: LESS - 





some on hand yet. Butter is We p Ib, 
eggs 45c p doz, buttermilk We p gal. 





oh Greter 
Sox'a52 oo 
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Helps You Sell Buy 
Rent or Exchange, Se 





mumber coun 


asa word. Cash 
° must accom- 
patel: | pany order. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Your 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTIO 


cure Help or Find Work 
—— bg A re 1 wing week. No 
= mh. black-faced type or 
hy eae ar e lace are: 
AL Each initia ae any kind will be 


461 Fourth Ave., - York City ead 






Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 


allowed under this 























EGGS AND POULTRY 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter int the shipping of 
day-old and ‘ y ir advertisers nd the 
, hi me by ou I t t pub 
i f rca gu t arrival 
of ! is 1 reach 
the an i t b i 
ing of We sl nu x e great 
est ca i allowing ultry and egé ! st 
this paper but our responsibility | end with that 
JERSEY RLAC K , GIANTS 














at Ma n Squar arden: ¢ 
try show. The giant of 1 
ra! v find the larger part of 
« tive folder ane price 
write ) MAR Y FARMS, Mata 
NZI NARR AG ANSETT. White Holland, 

B 1 Bourbon Red breedi irkeys from the 
fine in the country Wri for prices to 
clo t. F. A. CLARK, Xenia, Ohio, R F D 
No 

EGGS $1 SETTING Pa 1 st pai T Ts 
breds Ra 1 Rock White Rocks, Buf? Roc A 
conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, Whit 

chor Rhod Island Reds, Buff Orping 
PHILII CONDON, West Chester, Ohio 
queens eutntes _ 

BABY ‘ HH (KS—Cornell certified White Leghorns 
ti rl White Lechorns (not certified) $18 per 
W e W ndot $24 per 100 By parcel post pre 
I l ESTELLE FEWSTER, Ontarto, N Y 

8S C RED BABY CHICKS Healthy, heavy win- 
t ayit dar re pu bred tock < h 
I $28 H 1 $ i 
i $1 M. I SILVER, ¢ N 

“TR ABY CHICKS delivered free to your door from 


ry n 1 stat 
BROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa 





READY ROSE COMB Brown Teel exes. Pos 
$2.25 LAMSON, 








. per 15 Du pigs. H, 
Can ron, N Y 

SILVER CAMPINES, f her ‘ r $ 
Rourbon turkey eggs in season, GEO LEITMAN, 
Al ul I’ 

BABY CHICKS Extra quality [welve leading 
war cs . i t possible prices. FRED BUBP 
Newmans Penna 


APRIL BARRON LEGHORN PULLBTS $3. yea 
lings $2. EL BRITON FARM, R 1, Hudson, N Y. 
ANCONA BHGGS $2 per 15 post 1 1 WM HOL 


BRITTER I k Falls N ¥ 





eae wy ANDOTTE COCKERELS, LAURA 
DECK Stanfordville, New York. 
WHITE MI SCOVY ‘and 4 Aylesbury ducks. M. V. 
CALDWELL, List Ob 
TURKEYS 
MAMMOTIT B RONZE turkeys for #a “Goldbank” 
er urge frat MISS IDA CHUMBLEY, Dra- 
per, Va 
_ PURERRED Mamt Brow } Satisfac- 
‘ 1 ! t I. W WILEELER, 
H D2? M na, N Y. 








SPRING PIGS FOR SALBE—This w ffer 7 
* I and } ba 
( 1 Y ‘ Bh iy 
t I t! ror growing t 
i ‘ hart . W t 
we never 1? ri 61 Wee 1 $7 
‘ A ff fal : 
tt ‘ cop 
“ I k. SI I NY LIVE STOCK 
cro, W 1 
f- 

D. H. TOV END AND ’ 1 r Y 
‘ we ‘ bu r 
ra ler Duroe pigs »¢t l ym 12 fe 
$15 i i t up, w 

REGISTERED “POL AND CHINAS-—-B 
{ W £ ! not I Bred 

‘ LB ! HAMIL 
TON c Pa 

RFGISTERED HTAMPSHIRES All ages Bpecia 

t 150 lbs. Price §40.( 


each. I. B. ZOOK, Ronks, Pa 


Gra 





12 DUTROC JERSBY Apri : 
la sof Walt 7 























‘ > JAMES 
McGUIRE, Oc) ss - 

REGISTERED O I © and Chester White pies. 
Serr t EUGEN Pr ROGERS Wa e 
NY 

! Vi y 
era egl 1 ale at at 
' A i tuberculin tested 

accre JOHN G. VAN 
ETI King 

Gt RNSEY CALVES BUNNYBROOK F RM. 
Rou f Lancaster, Pa 

TWO FINE SHORTHORN RULLS, dual type 
WM. BE. SUTTON, Windham, N ° 

DOGS AND PET STOCK 
G ERMAN SnNEP HER D. Airedale Collies. O14 
: Shepherd rood matrons, puppies, 
10 list. W. R. WAT- 





4 pers ic 
Son. Boz 1903. Oakla . lowa 
REGISTERED COLLIE PUPS Wh - 
$10-$15. 
Hudson 





FOR SALE - Registered & Rer i pups. Formerly 
RF. Seely stock, W NASH, Waterloo, N Y. 








COON DOG Airedal 6 pups, ten dollars. JOHN 
PONGATE, Himrod, N Y 
FOX HOUND AND LAKE 


AIREDALE PUPS 
SHORE KENNELS, Mimrod } 





AND STATIONERY 


ted and 
Mohawk, 


PRINTING 


125 LETTER HEADS, 100 envelopes prir 
mailed for $2. Sample frea SUN CO 
FY 





ny 
1000 SYRUP LABELS $1.75, 250 packetheads $1 
HONESTY FARM PRBSS, Putagw. Vt 





SYRUP LABELS with your imprint $3 per 500. 
BORTHVILLE PRESS, Box 282. Northville, N Y. 


1000 SYRUP LABEIS $1.75, 250 packetheads $1 
HONESTY FARM PRESS. Putney. Vt 










s § Sables, | 
Also shepherds. EL B RITON FARM, Rl 
N Y 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GLADOLI—Maagnifice fl Easily grown. Make 
money selling blooms. “Twelve Crac kerjack, gorgeous, 
big, ric veivety eri 8, th spotted throats, 
hoe Twelve America lovely lavender-pink, 50c 
Twelve H y ly salmon-pink, 50c. Twelve King 
big flame ‘Six Pendleton, beautiful blotched, 50c 
Six Watt an me wine color, 50c, Six Scarsdale 

ndor-mauve, Oe Any two above offers, and a 


bulb of the r purple Gol » $l Thirty assorted 





ated with photo- 
beautiful | va- 
* HOW ARD M 


clalist, tox J, Lebanon 








etable plants, flower plants. 
latest, largest, most pro- 




















ty plan . t 
tix and everbearing varieties; raspberry, black- 
berry, dewhberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants; 
asparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish roots; sage, thyme, 
hor ts m sets; beet, brussels sprouts, 
auliflowe celery, broccoll, egg. pepper, 
swe kohl rabl, ae leek, lettuce, 
cosmos, gold, gaillardia 
I P Shasta “daisy and other 
‘ flower - roses and 
shrub Catal HARRY kL SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, 
FROST PROOF C AB B AG —~ PLANTS—Early ma- 
g cabbag lant t varicties. Make »b 
? t ty weeks earlier tl 
Early Jer Charl n W 
1 > ner 1 5000 for $7.00, $13.5 
) for $25.00—by express t. $1.00 per thou 
> pr if you t them, by parcel 
. & M GIBSON. ‘COMP ANY, Yonges 
I Ss i a 
SUED POTATOES S h Rural, heaviest yvielder 
I elding strain 
Tt Jr, ex Dibble’s Russet, well 
t grewn from 
sels d stock seed, free from rot. Prices low. 
Write 1 s EARL 1 COOK, Munneville, 
Y 





RED RASPRERRY PLANTS, largest grower In 


le —- & varieties, also Purples, Black 





eastern states 

( a and Everhea strawherries. Rec + oe prices 

Liat fre RERT r AKER nl sick Fal Y 
PLANTS~-Direct fron growe 75 varieties. 

Strawberries, raspberries, black perrien, ete. Honest 

goods Prices reasonable Write A. G. BLOUNT, 

Hast NY 





STRAWB ERRY PLANTS—The best June and ever- 
] var =. Catalog fre. BASIL PERRY 


Georgetown Delaware. 








r NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES— 
ted catalog fre. A. G. ALDRIDGE SONS, 





_, DAHLIAS, my selection, 20 varieties, not labeled, 
led $1.50, circular. MRS HOWARD 
i0L SINGE R, “Denton, Md. 


ed 


POTATOES—Cobbler, Green Mountain heavy weight 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 





Ohio Russet, others 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ONE 140 CYPHERS incubator, and one 
140 egg Iron Clad incubator $10.00, both good as 


$20.00 





new One Iron Clad brooder $3.00 never used 
DR. JOHN R. BENTON, Stevensville, P O, Queen 
Annes Co, Md 

BGG CASES. completely equipped NATIONAL 


CRATE COMPANY, 1580 Franklin Avenue, New York. 








HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow rse, or calf 
s, for coat or robe. Cat alog | on request. THE 
oEOaDY FRISIAN FUR ©O, Rochester, N Y. 
Raw Ft RS Ww ANTED. Writ te. — & T. ~ SHERMAN 
Whitman, Ma 








HONEY 
PURE EXTRACTED HONEY—at our station 60 
n, ¢ r, $12, Buckwheat $19. Especially at- 





lots. 10 Ibs buckwheat de- 
WLILCOX, Odessa, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE ROCK cockerels “cheap. 
seed potatoes, No 1, $1.00; No 2, 
free, no stem rot or scab. Sir V 
bles Russet. W M. BENNLNGER, 


Clean, healthy 
75c bushel, sacks 
alter Raleigh, Dib- 

Benningers, Pa. 








CRUMB'S ‘ee are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. The are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. y are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRU 7M Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


CURE YOUR HORSES while they work. Use 
Gardner’s Cut and Gall Kurene. Cures sore necks, 
galls, collar boils, cuts and calks. 37 cents. GARD- 
NER LABORATORIES, West Springfield, N. H 


LBAKY RUBBERS—Mend them yourself with 
Treado, a prepared rubber, requires no cement, heat 
or patches. 50c a can. TREADO MFG CO, Dwight 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 











FOR SALE Silver ~~ - ~~ 01 ate graded by C hat- 
ham mi : er bu e, send for sample 
Cc J. st AFFORD, Route. ° ‘Cortland, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Mets t in gor a conditic m, cheap 
quick buyer. JOE. WINANTS. R 2, Little Falls, 
N Y¥. 

















FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GERORGB STBV- 
ENS, Peterborough, Ontario 


AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED "hy ola established farm 
paper to sell and a local or traveling. Big 
for good me Write full particulars to 
PAPER, 508. McCarthy Bldg, Syracuse, 





equipped with Liberty shock ab- 
Re in 





FORD CARS, 
sorbers, ride easy and last eae 
twenty minutes. Fr tria wanted. 
LIBERTY MANUF Te RING COMPANY, 7454 
East Jefferson Ave, Detroit, Michigan. 











WE PAY $200 MONTHLY salary and furmish 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed poultry 
and etock powders. BIGLER COMPANY, X507, 
Springfleld, Illinois. 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
& patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTB MFG 
CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y 





~ AGE NTS re ved big maney selling our silos. Write 
today for at commission oposition. 


pr 
NAPPANER Lv MBER & ‘MFG CO, Nappanee, Ind 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting +y for Employers and Employees 
farms or in homes 


HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS GOVERNMENT JOBS open to men 
-women, over 17. $1400-$2300 year. Pleasant work. 
Common education eufficient. Write a for 
free list positions now open. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept H8i4, Rochester, N Y. 


CLERKS (men, women), over 17, for Postal Mail 
Service. $125 month. Experience unnecessary. For 
free particulars of examinations, write J. LEONARD, 
former civil service examiner), Equitable Bldg, Wash- 
ington, D C 


MALE HELP WANTED 


a cy 
ONB OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wante a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel ag desired 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay. 
regular payment ‘work, man who has horse or car 

















preferred. Personal inst truction will be given and 
ever} hing . ne to make work successful from 
Start Write full fr ] 





llars at once to Post 
¥. 


Ofice BOX No 191, Syracu 





AN UNEXCELLED OPPORTUNITY for are 

salesm nan who has had experience selling farm ma- 

¥, and who automobile, to sell a line 
- | trac tors, thresher ters, motor trucks 
ete, in territory in Ne k s Must be able to 
de entire time to the work and produce results 
Big money for the right man. Write for appoint- 
ent. Address J. B. NORTON CO, INC, 304 Broad 
St, Utica, N Y. 








, 
te 














| HONEY The ¥ 


pails 18 cer 





finest —_ extra te ae 12 and 
ts 0 cents 


THOS BODE RI K Mor 





TOBACCO 


TOBACCO— Kent: acky’s Best Natural Leaf. chewing 
— He- Mes fl 


$2.5 





SOHN BUCHANAN « 








MACHIN ‘ERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FINAL CLEAN UP SALE of farm machinery, tra 

thr Ts. plows, spreaders, lime sowers 
©. Our complete special price list 
Act quickly, ‘““HAYSSEN,” Sen- 


| 








silo filler for 8 foot 


~ FOR EX( HANGB new 13 in 
? % foot cultipacker. 
N Y. 


HARVEY. BETTINGER iy 
WOMEN’S WANTS 


SPECIAL—Send 5c for bungalow house dress. 
S5e for the latest Polly Prim’ aprons. 40¢ for 











rge tea ror a 8 —, Diack or tan, special 
$3.25. Scout 5 2 for our special cata- 
cu BEAC ON “MAIL ORDER HnorssB. P O Box 


15 Boston, Maes. 





| 


BAR- 





HOUSE DRESSES ‘Bend $1 for sample 
GAIN SALES CO, B Mass 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FULL BARREL lots dishes, slightly damaged 
kery 1 any ress direct from pottery 
Ohio, for $6.00 Lots are well sorted and still 
rviceable I 6, platter s 1 saucers, bow 





ers ni nan 
ach Send cast with order. Large stone jars 

irex ror actory to customer. Write us. 
Portland, Me. Everything in 











EXVENTORS Send sketch 


’ f r 





ncerning table nature and 
nett ‘cost of applying for “patent Book, How to 
Obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patwmt procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years CHANDLEB 
& ¢ —_— 417 th Street, N W, Washing 
ton, D 











WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scription and collect for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rURIST. This is a permanent position, with —- 

veekly salary and expenses, for the right ma 
Special personal instruction given. Write for full oa 
iculars, age, etc, today, as vos Starts at once. 

Man with horse preferred. ) Address Subscription 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 461 Fourth 
New York * City. 





Avenue, 





FARMHANDS, laborers, helpers supplied in any 
umber providing that transportation is prepaid to 
lestination. Apply na LABOR AGEN- 
CY, 153 Bowery, N 





Se HH: —- WANTED—Lots of good places at 
sood wages for men who can milk and drive team, 
gg a 2 EMTLOTMENT OFFICE, 268 Main. 
S *0ughkeepsie, N 





BOT Man — Become _ auto experts. $35 week, 
while earning rite. FRANKLIN N ° 
TUTE, Dept H814, Rochester N Y. — 





WANTED—Experienced farm har permanent posi- 
tion, good home. J. A. BOAK, New y Castle, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WA NTED—MALE_ 


: A HEALTHY AMERICAN BOY, 14 sears, desires 
© help on farm fer board snd clothes with school 
privilege. For particulars aon = F., 192 Belair 


toad, Rosebank, Staten Islan 











OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agricuiturist 
buy, sell, rent, or exchange their farms, - 
lands, or other real estate 


on request. HARLE 
‘ 





Commercial 
Agriculture 











Low Prices at New York 
DR EUGENE H. PORTER, STATE COMMIS- 
SIONER 

Wholesale prices for fruits and veg- 
etables went down so low in the New 
York market in the last few weeks 
that many farmers who shipped prod- 
uce here have received nothing in 
return but a bill for the balance of 
the freight. Net only have prices de- 
clined to the point where the farmer 
is getting little or nothing for what 
he produced after transportation 
charges are paid, but even at the low 
wholesale prices the demand was very 
light. 

The stores of commission mer- 
chants in Washington street whole- 
sale section were filled with perish- 
able produce which dealers were un- 
able to sell even at pre-war prices. 
Jobbers, retailers and hucksters are 
buying in very limited quantities from 
day to day, and the consuming public 
for some reason or other seems to be 
eating less than usual. Farmers and 
wholesale dealers believe that this 
situation is due to the fact that the 
retail trade is not giving the people 
the benefit of low wholesale prices. 

Dozens of New York farmers have 
shipped cars of cabbage, onions, pota- 
toes, apples, carrots and celery to the 
market in the last few days only to 
receive net returns so small as to pay 
little more than the cost of the con- 
tainers, 

A car of 29,400 pounds of carrots 
from western New York sold for 8% 
cents per pound wholesale, and out 
of that the farmer actually got a lit- 
tle over 3 cents a pound, or $99.18 on 
the whole car. A shipment of 190 
crates of celery from Wayne county, 
N Y, brought this week the farmer 
onty about 50 cents a crate contain- 
ing six to eight dozen stalks. The 
transportation and commission 
charges came to $197.90, and the net 
returns of the farmer only $103.35. 

Potatoes, which brought $8 to $8.50 
a barrel this time last year, are now 
selling at from $2.25 a barrel of 180 
pounds. A car received last week 
from Genesee county brought the 
farmer, after he had paid the freight 
and other charges, only about $1.50 a 
barrel. He not only had all the ex- 
pense of growing the potatoes, but 
the cost of the bags and the hauling 
and loading. 

On cabbage, particumrly, the New 
York farmers have had great losses 
this season. Last year at this time 
cabbage brought from $75 to $100 a 
ton wholesale. Now the farmer does 
well to get from $12 to $15 a ton. The 
freight and war tax is usually more 
than his net return. For example, @ 
recent shipment of about 15 tons from 
Scottsville, N Y, sold for only $193.15, 
and the freight alone was $94.37. The 
net return the farmer got from the 
commission merchant was only $66.47, 
a little over $4 per 2000 pounds of 
cabbage. 





In Utah canners are seriously dis- 
cussing abandoning tomatoes this 
year owing to surplus of canned to- 
matoes from latest crop and packing 
of peas will be much short of a year 
ago. Similar advices of reduction in 
tomato canning are being sent out 
from Mo and Ark where large stocks 
of last year’s pack still remain in 
warehouses; farmers to be offered 
uniform price of $10 p ton for toma- 
toes against a range last season of 10 
@ 20, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agricuiturist may 
buy, sell, reat, or exehange their farms, farm 
lands, or other real te 





ARE YOU LOOKING for a farm? I have one of 
the biggest and best farms in the Delaware river 
valley. 440 acres of land, 140 acres river flats, fine 
soil, fine dairy, fine water, close to a lively town. 
You should investigate this if you are looking for a 
property that will pay for itself. Full particulars 

TY BOGART, Downsville, N Y. 





$1000 SECTRES 114 ACRES with 14 cows and 


heifers, machinery, househ ete. 
wood, fruit, sugar maples; good 9-room house, barn, 
poultry house: owner alone, $3000 takes everything. 


Details reve 24 Tiinctrated (ataloe 1200 


easy terms 
150 BR Nassau 


STROUT AGENLY, 


Free. 
St, New York City 


FARMS AND HOMES in Delaware where the 
climate is pleasant. the land productive and prices 
reasonable. For information write, STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURB, Dover, Delaware. 








FOR SALE—83 acre farm, black loam soil, trac- 
tor worked fields, 10 cow spring watered pasture, new 
tile silo 12x40, basement barn, 8 room brick house, 
large frontage on brick road. HOMESTEAD STOCK 
F: Salix, Pa. 





50 SECTRES FARM wi c well - 
looking beautiful bay; 10 a, MF oo 
tion; on good road, near beach, convenient city: & 
acres tillage, ideal vegetables and tropical fruits: 
oranges, artesian = owner unable 
—i, os low price £1000 erms. ace 
Graham Bids Jacheraviiio 4 a cr, =e 





FARM BARGAINS—The opportunity 
Splendid hardwood tands in pny athens, — 
Otsego counties, Mich. at only $15 to $30 per acre. 
Easy terms. Excellent location near markets, schools, 
RR. lakes and streams. It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for big free hooklet SWIGART, Y- 
1246, First National Bank Bid’g. Chicago. HL 





78 ACRES and equipment, reasonable for cash: all 
kinds fruit, alfalfa, good buildings. splendid paying 
farm: Niagara Falls 8 miles. Owner, FRANK LUM, 
Ransomrille, N Y. 

EXPERIENCED DAIRY FARMER with own help, 


wants to rent large equipped dairy farm that car- 
hoy ‘trom 40 to JOHN STAUFFENGER, 
Y. 


Cortland, N 

A POSTCARD REQUEST will bring you our com- 
plete lst of Western New York n - 
MORGAN & KELLER, INC, Cuba, N Y. ie 


BUCKS COUNTY, PA, FARMS—State size. Write 
for free circular. J. H. HORN, Perkasie, Pa, 
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CHAPTER IX—From Sun to Sun 


MacRae coyld have stepped aboard 
her as she brushed by. Her rail was 
within reach of his hand. But that 
did not occur to him. Steve Ferrara 
was asleep in the cabin, in the path 
of that destroying stem. For a stunned 
moment MacRae stood as the Arrow 
drew clear. The Blackbird began to 
settle under his feet. 

MacRae dived down the after com- 
panion. He went into water to his 
waist. His hands, groping blindly, 
laid hold of clothing, a limp body. 
He struggled back, up, gained the 
deck, dragging Steve after him. The 
Blackbird was deep by the holed 
stern now, awash to her after fish 
hatch. She rose slowly, like a log, 
on each swell. Only the buoyancy of 
her tanks and timbers kept her from 
the last plunge. There was a light 
skiff bottom up across her hatches by 
the steering wheel. MacRae moved 
warily toward that, holding to the 
bulwark with one hand, dragging 
Steve with the other lest a sea sweep 
them both away. 

He noticed, with his brain function- 
ing unruffied, that the Arrow drove 
headlong into Cradle Bay. He couid 
hear her exhaust roaring. He could 
still hear shouting. And he could. see 
also that the wind and the tide and 
the roll of the swells curried tke 
water-logged hulk of the Blackbird 
in the opposite direction. She was 
past the Rock, but she was edging 
shoreward, in under the granite 
wills that ran between Peint Old 
and the Cove. He steadied himself, 
keeping his hold on Steve, and 
reached for the skiff. As his fingers 
touched it a comber flung itself up 
out of the biack and shot two feet of 
foam and green water arross the 
ewamped hull. It picked up the light 
cedar skiff like a chip and cast it be- 
yond his reach and beyond his sight. 
And as he clung to the cabin pipe 
rail, drenched with the cold sea, he 
heard that big roller burst against 
the shore very near at hand. He saw 
the white spray lift ghostly in the 
black. 

MacRae held his hand over Steve's 
heart, over his mouth to feel if he 
breathed. Then he got Steve’s body 
between his legs to hold him from 
slipping away, and bracing himself 
against the sodden lurch of the wreck, 
began to take off his clothes. 

Walking when he could, crawling on 
hands and knees when his legs buck- 
led under him, MacRae left a bilood- 
sprinkled trail over grass and moss 
and fallen leaves... He lived over and 
over that few minutes which had 
seemed so long, in which he had been 
batterred against broken rocks, in 
which he had clawed over weedy 
ledges armored with barnacles that 
cut like knives, hauling Steve Fer- 
rara’s body with him so that it should 
not become the plaything of the 
tides. He knew that Steve was dead 
when he dragged him at last out of 
the surf, up where nothing but high- 
flung drops of spray could reach him, 
He left him there on a mossy ledge, 
knowing that he could do nothing 
more for Steve Ferrara and that he 
must do something for himself. So 
he came at last to the end of that 
path which led to his own heuse and 
crept and stumbled up the steps into 
the deeper darkness of those hushed, 
lonely rooms. 

MacRae knew he had suffered no 
vital hurt, no broken bones. But he 
had been fearfully buffeted among 
those sea-drenched rocks, bruised 
from head to foot, shocked by suc- 
cessive blows. He had spent his 
strength to keep the sea from claim- 
ing Steve. He had been unmercifully 
slashed by the barnacles. He was 
weak from loss of blood, and he was 
bleeding yet, in oozy streams,—face, 
hands, shoulders, knees, wherever 
those lance-edged shells had raked 
his flesh. 

He was sick and dizzy. But he 
could still think and act. He felt 
his way to .matches on a kitchen 
shelf staggered into his bedroom, lit 
a lamp. Out of a dresser drawer he 
took clean white cloth, out of an- 
other carbolic acid. He got himself 
a basin of water. 

He sat down on the edge of his 
hed. As he tore the first strip of 
linen, things began to swim before 
his eyes. He sagged back on a pillow. 
The room and the lamp and all that 
Was near him blended in a misty 
swirl. He had the extraordinary 
gensation of floating lightly in space 
that was quiet and profoundly dark 
—and still he was cloudily aware of 
footsteps ringing hollow on the bare 
floor of the other room. 

He became aware—as if no inter- 
val had elapsed—of being moved, of 
hands touching him, of a stinging 








sensation of pain which he under- 
stood to be the smarting of the cuts 
in his flesh, But time must have gone 
winging by, he knew, as his senses 
grew clearer. He was stripped of his 
sodden, bloody undershirt and over- 
alls, partly covered by his blanket. 
He could feel bandages on his legs, 
on one badly slashed arm. He made 
out Betty Gower’s face with its un- 
ruly mass of reddish-brown hair and 
two rose spots of color glowing on 
her smooth cheeks. There was also 
a tall young man, coatless, showing 
a white expanse of flannel shirt with 
the sleeves rolled above his elbows. 
MacRae could only see this out of 
one corner of his eye, for he was be- 
ing turned gently over on his face, 
Weak and passive as he was, the firm 
pressure of Betty’s soft hands on his 
skin gave him a curiously pleasant 
sensation, 

He heard her draw her breath 
sharply and make some exclamation 
as his bare back was turned to the 
light. 

“This chap has been to the wars, 
eh, Miss Gower?” he heard the man 
say. “Those are machine-gun marks, 
I should say—close range, too. I saw 
plenty of that after the Argonne.” 

“Such scars! How could a man 
live with holes like that through his 
body?” Betty said. “He was in the 
air force.” 

“Some Hun got in a burst of fire 
on him, sometime, then,” the man 
commented. “Didn't get him, either, 
or he wouldn't be here. Why, two 
or three bullet holes like that would 
only put a fellow out for a few 
weeks. Look at him,” he tapped 
MacRae’s back with a forefinger. 
“Shoulders and chest and arms like 
a champion middle weight ready to 
go twenty rounds. And you ean bet 
all your pin money, Miss Gower, that 
this man’s heart and lungs and 
nerves are away above par or he 
would never have got his wings. 
Takes a lot to down those fellows. 
Looks in bad shape now, doesn't he? 
All cut and bruised and exhausted, 
But he’ll be walking about day after 
to-morrow. A little stiff and sore, but 
otherwise well enough.” 

“I wish he’d open his eyes and 
speak,” Betty said. “How can you 
tell? He may be injured internally.” 

The man chuckled, He did not 
cease work as he talked. He was 
using a damp cloth, with a pungent 
medicated smell. Dual odors famil- 
jar to every man who has ever been 
in a hospital assailed MacRae’s nos- 
trils. Wherever that damp _ cloth 
touched a cut it burned. MacRae 
listened drowsily. He had not the 
strength or the wish to do anything 
else. 

“Heart action’s normal. Respira- 
tion and temperature, ditto,” he 
heard above him. ‘Unconsciousness 
is merely natural reaction from 
shock, nerve strain, loss of blood, 
You can guess what sort of fight he 
must have made in those breakers, 
If you were a sawbones, Miss Gower, 
you wouldn’t be uneasy. I'll stake 
my professional reputation on his in- 
juries being superficial. Quite enough 
to knock a man out, I grant. But a 
physique of this sort can stand a tre- 
mendous amount of strain without 
serious effect. Hand me that adhe- 
sive, will you, please?” 

There was an air of unreality 
about the whole proceeding in Mac- 
Rae’s mind. He wondered if he would 
presently wake up in his bunk oppo- 
site Steve and find that he had been 
dreaming. Yet those voices, and the 
hands that shifted him tenderly, and 
the pyjama coat that was slipped on 
him at last, were not the stuff of 
dreams. No, the lights of the Arrow, 
the smash of the collision, the tum- 
bling seas which had flung him 
against the rocks, the dead weight 
of Steve’s body in his bleeding arms, 
were not illusions. 

He opened his eyes when they 
turned him on his back. 

Well, old man, how do you feel?” 
Betty’s companion asked genially. 

“All right,” MacRae said briefly. 
He found that speech required effort. 
His mind worked clearly enough, but 
his tongue was uncertain, his voice 
low-pitched, husky. He turned his 
eyes on Betty. She tried to smile, 
But her lips quivered in the attempt. 
MacRae looked at her curiously. 
But he did not say anything. In the 
face of accomplished facts, words 
were rather futile. 

He closed his eyes again, only to 
get a mental picture of the Arrow 
leaping at him out of the gloom, 
the thunder of the swells bursting 
against the foot of the cliffs, of Steve 
lying on that ledge alone. But noth- 
ing could harm Steve. Cold and pain 
and loneliness were nothing to him, 


{To Be Continued Next Week] 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new teeth-cleaning method—enough 
for 20 uses. 


Each use will bring five much-de- 


sired effects. See how your teeth con- 
ditions change after ten days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The great object is to fight film= 
the cause of most tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush, 
used in old ways, leaves much of it 
intact. So millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. ; 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years of 
research, has found ways to fight 
film. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency. And leading dentists 


Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


everywhere now advise their daily | 
use. 

The methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions 
now employ it. And to their homes 
it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. The teeth are 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. ‘ 


Then it multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest the starch de- 
posits which cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Thus it increases, in a natural way, 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces. 


See what this means. Send the cou- 
pon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


This ten-day test will show the way 
to whiter, safer teeth. And it may 
mean their salvation. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 375 , 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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MATIC HAIR CUTTER. 


The price today is $2.00, 
this advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. Cut it out and send it with 
ONLY $1.00 and we will send you the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR 
CUTTER ready for instant use, postage paid to any address. SEND TODAY, 


AGENTS WANTED. OUPLEX MFG. CO. DEPT. 76 DETROIT MICH. 


PRICE TO INTRODUCE 
ONYL $1.00 


You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTO- 
It comes to you ready for instant use, and five 
minates after you receive it you can have your hair cut better than it was 


The DUPLEX will cut as closely or trim as Jong as you wish it to, No 


clippers or scissors are needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the work com- 
pletely. It cuts the front hair long and the back hair short. Trims around 


Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. 
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Thet’s Pa! 
When life seems full o’ shadders, 
An’ nuthin’ — wurth while, 
When th’ Ori sounds like a spat. 
row. 
An’ it aint no use ter emile, 
We looks at pa in th’ corner, 
At his cheerful, contented face, 
He sez, “You jest tLank Lord A mighty 
We own ev'ry inch o° this place.” 
Thet’s Pa! 


When th’ bugs is on th’ taters, 
An’ th’ coon don’t seem ter grow, 
An’ th’ beans hez rotted in th’ ground 
What took a week ter sow, 
Pa sez, “Termorrer we'll till it over, 
Put in some wheat instead.’ 
“We might ‘a’ knowed them beans won’t 

grow. 
“Come, let’s go up ter bed! 

Thet’s Pal 


When th’ disk broke off th’ harrer, 
An’ th’ rake hed gone ter smash, 
Ap’ an awful storm come up an’ 
turned 
Th’ hay-fields inter hash 
Pa sez, “We might be thankful thet 
Th’ storm hez come 60 nigh, 
Fer now we aint no need ter fear 
Thet th’ well is runnin’ dry.” 

Thet’s Pal 


Early Symptoms of Children’s 
Diseases 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 





Regarding the importance of isola- 
tion as a means of prevention of epi- 
demics many a mother might retort, 
with great justice on her side of the 
argument, that she is neither a physi- 


cian nor a trained nurse, and that with 
these experts miles away, she has no 
way of knowing that Susie or Tom 


has any contagious disease until they 
ire down sick, Since the createst de- 
ree of infectiveness of tl e diseases 


is in the early stages, the mischief 
has then been done. 
Very well. We will not only grant 


all that, but add that distance and 
expense justify most farm women in 
calling a doctor just as infrequently 
as possible; certainly not every ume 
a child has a cold in the head or a 
stomach upset. Such being the case 
il am going to give you some rough 
and ready methods of detecting the 


onset of the five diseases, together 
with the outlines of treatment, If 
the attacks do not run smoothly 
along, or if any complications arise, 
then a physician should be summoned 
regardless olf convenience, 


Munips is the only one of the group 
which gives the slightest excuse for 
exposure on the ground that the child 
“can't have it any longer.” After 
puberty this disease may have serious 
complications which do not occur in 
early childhood. Diagnosis is easy be 
cause the glandular swelling comes 
on quickly, extending in front of and 
behind the ear, and remains but a 
few days. Usually the child is chilly 
for a day or " two, and may vomit; 
then the acute symptoms appear, 
which may include headache, pains in 
the back and legs, loss of appetite 


and fever. Pain on moving the jaw, 
and ditliculty in swallowing, which 
sometimes amounts to practical im- 


possibility, accompanying the swell- 
ing. Often one side swells and is go- 
ing down just as the other begins. 
When only one side is affected, it is 
more often the left. The treatment 
is to keep the child in bed for at least 
a week on liquid diet, and the bowels 
freely open. Keep it warm and out 
of drafts. Cases of mumps should 
be isolated for three weeks. 

Mumps are very simple between 
the ages of three and ten. They are 
more common with boys than girls. 
After 14 years the disease may be a 
serious one with boys. Cases of 
atrophy and sterility have been re- 
ported following the complications of 
mumps in youth and young manhood. 

Measles is extremely contagious to 
all over six months old. About 607 
of the cases occur under five years, 
and about 30% of all other cases be- 
tween five and 10. This is probably 
due to the almost universal suscepti- 
bility, coupled with the fact that few 
children pass ten years without ex- 
posure. Measles can be carried by a 
third person, but only for a little time 
or a short distance. Most cases result 
from direct exposure. The disease is 
most contagious at the start, but the 
patient should be in isolation for 
three weeks. Then the room should 
be house cleaned, the windows open 
for three days to admit sun and mov- 
ing air; after this, it can be safely 
entered by other children. 

At the beginning the child is sleepy 
but restiess during sleep, and without 
appetite for a few days. Then come 
watery eyes, head cold, croupy cough, 
and a slowly rising fever. Sore throat, 
hendache and vomiting, are likely to 
follow. This catarrhal stage lasts 
from one day to seven, usually three 
or four. 

The rash appears as small, distinct 
red spots, first at the edge of the hair, 





on the forehead, behind the ears, 
and on the neck. It spreads over the 
face, then gradually down over body, 
arms and legs. About 56 hours is re- 
quired for this to be accomplished. 
The fever is highest at the hight of 
the rash. From that time everything 
should gradually subside. 

This does not always happen, Deli- 
cate children often have a hard 
time. Also those under three years 
of age. The child should be kept in 
bed, in a darkened room that is well 
ventilated. It should be on a liquid 
diet, and the bowels should move 
every day. A tepid bath twice daily 
will relieve the itching and irritation 
of the skin. The child should be kept 
in bed until all the rash is gone, and 
for three days after the fever has 
disappeared. 

The incubation period for mumps 
is from ten days to three weeks; for 
measles from nine to 17 days. Usu- 
ally the signs of cold begin on the 
l4th day from the exposure and the 
rash comes out on the 17th. Further 
details will be printed. 


True Love Rewarded 


The household editor is not ready 
to act as matrimonial! agency, even 
among the best intentioned young 
people. But once in a while something 
so entirely original comes to hand 
that it is worth printing, Here is a 
real-for-sure love story written by 
Era T. Omstead of New York, who 
tells the editor he is a boy of 14, with 
brown hair and blue eyes, and fond of 
the stories in these pages. He sub- 
mits this story, printed in his own 
words and truly worth reading. 

Love at First Sight 

One night Mr Wheeler was out in the back« 
vard cutting wood, when his son Robert came 
up with a note reading thus: “Mr and Mrs 
Norton would like to have the Mr Wheeler 
and family take dinner with the the next 
Sunday.’ But when Saturday night came 
Robert was sick with a hard cold. Sunday 
morning came and still he was sick with a 
headack. But Mr Wheeler told Robert to 
stay in bed that day and he would feel bet- 
ter the next day, and they went to the party. 

Now Mrs Norton had a dauchter and Mrs 
Norton had planned on this party for a long 
time when her daughter was 18. Mr and 
Mrs Wheeler got there and Mrs Norton came 
to the door and said, “Hello folks, but where 
is Robert?” “Oh, he is to home with a 
headack,” said Mrs Wheeler. So when 
dinner was over Mrs Norton told her daugh 
ter to come into the back room and she told 
her to get into her car and drive to Mr 
Wheeler's home, and she told her what she 
had the party for. So Irene gotinto her car 
and drove as fast as she could to Mr Wheel- 
er’s home. There she stopped her car and 
got out and went to the door. Robert met 
her and asked her in. 

“Will you have a chair,” he said. ‘Take 
the rocker, it is the eistes.”” And Irene did 

Then she asked him if his head acked. “It 
did before I saw you, but now it don’t,” he 
said. 

“Do you love me,” she asked. 

“I do,” he said, and he put boath arms 
around her and kissed her and said, “Will 
you be my future wife” and she said “Ya.” 
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ggan union suit. Great- 
est value ever offered. 
Each suit worth $2.00. 


3 yuo UNION 02289 
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Market Influences 





THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF _ GRAIN. 

STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 

Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Chicago .. 66 1.49 44% .84 
New York ..1.92 2 4 .89% 1.68% .554g 1.02 
Boston ..... -. «2.39% .89 1.70 59 1.0215 

The market for practically all kinds 
of grain favored buyers rather than 
sellers, occasional small advances be- 
ing followed by reactions. There was 
some export business in wheat, but 
not enough to materially change 
prices. At New York, No 2 hard win- 
ter wheat $1.983@1.94 p bu, milling 
buckwheat 2.55, No 2 mixed corn 89 
@S89%c, No 3 white oats 55 @5tic. 

Mill feeds were a little higher than @ 
fortnight ago, yet market rather dull, 
western spring bran $34 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 35@36, rye middlings 
30, cottonseed meal 3S, linseed meal 
oD. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEBAR AGO 


Per 100 ibe Cattle Hoge Sheep 
1921 1920 1931 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago ....+«. 10.75 15.75 10.30 14.90 6.00 14.50 
New York ... 9.50 15.50 11.25 15.25 6.50 13.00 
Buffalo ....... 9.25 15.00 11.00 14.75 6.25 15.00 
Pittsburgh .... 9.25 14.50 11.00 14.85 6.50 15.50 


Kansas. City 9.50 15.00 9.70 14.40 6.00 14.25 


At New York, cattle market closed 
steady for steers, fat cows firm. Com- 
mon to very prime steers $6.50@10.25 
p 100 lbs, common to choice bulls 5@ 
7.0, butcher cows 2@6.50. Veals 
steady, closing unchanged, common 
to prime 10@16.50. 

Sheep and lambs firm to 25¢ higher. 
Common to good sheep (ewes) 33@ 
5 p 100 lbs, yearlings 6@7, lambs 7.0 
@10.25, culls 6@7. 

Hogs were mostly unchanged, clos- 
ing 25c lower, light to medium $11 p 
100 lbs, heavy hogs 10@10.25, 

The Horse Market 

Business continued very dull, trad- 
ing confined mostly to good seasoned 
workers. Good to choice heavy draft- 
ers $200 @300 p head, chunks, 1100 to 
1400 lbs, 160@200, poor to good sec- 
ond-hand horses of general purpose 
type 40@ 150. 

Interest in the U S yards at Chica- 
go, owned by Armour & Co, will be 
sold at once to F. H. Prince & Co of 
Boston, long largely identified with 
the yards through share ownership. 
The supreme court of D C has au- 
thorized this, in the plan for disposal 
of stock yards holdings everywhere 
by the packers. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sel] the produce from etore, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual] consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 

Apples 

At New York, best grades quiet but 
firm, all others rather slow. York 
Imperial $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Baldwin 
4@5.0, Spy 4.50@6, Greening 4@6. 

Beans 

At New York, no material change, 
trade quiet, pea and medium $5@6 p 
100 lbs, marrow 8.50@9, red kidney 
9.25 @ 9.50, 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, a little better de- 
mand last week, veal calves 17@22c 
p lb, heavy pork 13@16c, hothouse 
lambs $10@16 p carcass. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, low prices prevail, 
and the market unimproved, choice to 
fey evap apples 10@13c p 1b, under 
grades S8@Wc, raspberries 35@40c, 

Eggs 
At New York, fresh gathered ex- 


tras 40@41c p doz, firsts 36@39c, 
nearby white guaranteed fresh laid 


55@56e, do brown 42@44c. 
Hay 

At New York, quiet but steady, No 
2 timothy $27@30 p ton, No 1 clover 
mixed 24@28. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, only a limited variety 
offered, cranberries dull at $16@21 p 
bbl, Kiefer pears 3@5, Fla strawber- 
ries 25@Wec p qt. 


Onions 
At New York, the recent weakness 
Was continued, prices substantially 


the lowest ‘level in years. Red and 
yellow T5¢e @$1.25 p 100 Ibs, white 1@ 
1.50, Spanish onions sold at 4@4.50 p 
large case, and 1.50@2.25 p cra. 

A cargo of Spanish onions arrived 
for the New York market last week. 
Potatoes 

At New York, no improvement in 
the situation, although prices fully as 
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high as for some days past. Old po- 


tatoes $1.75@2.0 p 165 lbs, L I 2.50 OOO and 


@3.25 p bag, Danish 1.25@2, No 1 
sweets 1.60@2.25 p bskt, new Bermu- 
da potatoes 8$.50@9.50 p bbl. 
Poultry 

At New York, market fairly active, 
but a little less firm under ample of- 
ferings. Fowls 32@37c p lb 1 w, chick- 
ens 30@38c, broilers 40@50c, L I 
ducks 45@55c, fresh killed western 
chickens 35@42c p lb d w, nearby ca- 
pons 45 @Wc, turkeys 55 @ Ge, 

Vegetables 

At New York, old vegetables obliged 
to compete with new stuff from Fla, 
Cuba and Bermuda, Florida cucum- 
bers $6@8 p bx, celery $2.50@3.50 p 
era, cabbage $2@2.%), old northern 
cabbage 75c@$1.0) p_ bbl, carrots 
$1.75 @2.50, beets $2@2.75, parsnips 
$2.2.5@3, hothouse tomatoes 30@50c 
p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMEBY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
; : eee . = ™ 5214 
eccics & Oh OSi6 
1919. ....- HO% aos) HW 
1918...... 48% 445 1 
Pseccscs & 42 3 
Butter 


At New York, an active and firm 
market the rule, fresh creameries 
higher than extra 5U@5le p Ib, firsts 
456@49%c, cold storage 45@45c, state 
dairy 42@48c, Danish creameries 
47% @49ce. 

Cheese 

At New York, quiet but fairly firm, 
held flats 27@29c p lb, fresh do 23@ 
25ce, skims 12@20c. 

Argentine cheese has become quite 
a factor in some of the eastern mar- 


kets, imports increasing from 5,000,- 
two 
10,000,000 lbs 


6,000,000 Ibs one and 
years ago to nearly 
in ’20, 

The Milk Market 

York, retail demand con- 
improve. The 


At New 
tinued to 


100 lbs for 3% 
zone, 
act of Dairymen’s league. This will 
make 3.6% milk 2.34 p 100, and 4% 
2.50, 


At Lancaster, Pa, cattle 0c higher, 


$7@9.75 p 100 Ibs, hogs firm 12.25, 
calves 10@14.50, wheat 1.65@1.70 p 
bu, corn 75c, oats 53@55c, bran 34@ 
36 p ton, middlings 36@43, cottonseed 
meal 44@46, linseed meal 47@4%, 
dairy feed 20% protein 39@41, tim- 
othy hay 19@21, butter 45@50c p lb, 
eggs 28@3lc p doz. 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 32@5S8c 
p lb, eggs 39c p doz, butter 5lce p Ib, 
potatoes 75c@$1.15 p 100 lbs, sweets 
1.15@1.40 p bskt, apples 2.50@6 p bbl, 
No 2 white oats }} @56%c p bu, No 5 
yellow corn, local, SG@sS86%c, No 2 
timothy hay 23.50@24 p ton, No 1 
clover mixed 20.50 @ 21.50. 


Some 10,000,000 Ibs cigar leaf to- 
bacco suitable for wrappers came in- 
to the U S in the calendar year ‘20 
compared with 7,000,000 Ibs each of 
the two preceding years. All other 
types of tobacco imports exceeded 
83,000,000 lbs, quite largely as usual 
from Cuba, but including increasing 
amounts of leaf in various forms 
from Turkey. ™ 


Condiment to Stimulate Laying— 
Homemade poultry condiment is com- 
posed of equal parts red pepper, 
ground allspice, ground ginger, ground 
cloves and a half part ground fenu- 


wholesale 
price to shipper for Mar will be 48c p 
100) lbs less than for Feb, or $2.10 p 
milk in 200-210-mile 
This reductien is the voluntary 
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greek seed. One tablespoonful is added 
to two quarts mash, two or three times 
weekly. 
Buyers’ Opportunity 

It seems almost a crime when a 
breeder who has spent much time and 
money for years in breeding up a 
high class as well as an. absolutely 
clean herd of animals has to disperse 
them and offer at public sale. Such 
is the case of H. N. Forrey of York, 
Pa, who has his sale March 15, Other 
business interests which demand all 
of Mr Forrey’s time is the only reason 
for this dispersal sale. He writes me 
the herd has been a paying one, ani- 
mals are good individually and nicely 
marked. Here is an opportunity to 
get animals from an accredited herd 
with a W-day retest, if you so wish. 
Plan to attend. If you cannot, I sug- 
gest you send for a catalog. You may 
send your bids to me by mail and I 
will be pleased to handle them for 
you. I will be there.—[Hutch, 





What Is an Accredited Herd? 

A tuberculosis-free accredited herd 
is one which has been tuberculin 
tested by the subcutaneous method or 
any other approved method under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, or of a regularly employed 
veterinary inspector of the state in 
which co-operative tuberculosis erad- 
ication is being conducted. 

It is a herd in which no animal af- 
fected with tuberculosis has been 
found upon two annual or three semi- 
annual tests, made as described and 
by physical examination. 

Owners of tuberculosis-free herds 
receive a certificate issued by the bu- 
reau and the state live stock and sani 
tary authorities. The certificate is 
good for one year from the date of 
the test, unless revoked at an earlier 
date. 




















17,602 Pounds Milk; 
850.5 Ibs. butter fat 
in a year is the 
record of this splen- 
did AYRSHIRE. 
Healthy? Of course! 


You, too, can have record cows 


For toning up and warding off the dis- 
eases that attack the organs of produc- 
nothing has yet been found so 
promptly effective as the Kow-Kare treat- 
At slight expense you can insure 
your cows against disease by its mod- 


Even though you may not have a 
single cow in your dairy that can 
ever hope to approach the mark of 
a champion, there are nevertheless 
many opportunities in almost every 


dairy for greatly increased milk 
production. 
How? Simply by keeping an ac- 


curate record of every cow—and 
working to. make each cow BEAT 
HER OWN RECORD. Milk records 
are great indicators of the ups and 
downs of a cow’s physical condition. 


If the milk-making organs be 
sluggish, you’ll soon ledrn—as o 


have—that a little prompt attention 
to health will return dollars for 


every penny spent. 
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NOTE:—The trade- 
mark name has been 
changed from KOW- 
KURE to KOW- 
KARE—a name more 
expressive of both 
the PREVENTIVE 
and CURATIVE 
qualities of the remedy 


There is mot the 
slightest change in 
formula or manu 
facture. 


The medicinal properties of Kow-Kare 
act directly on the digestive and genital 


Barrenness, Abortion, 


—by following the simple 
home treatment. 


come 


on one cow. 
thers 


packages. 


Convince yourself by testing Kow-Kare 
Your feed dealer, general 
store or druggist sells it in 70c and $1.40 


FREE—Our useful book on cow dis- 
orders, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, Lyndonville, Vt. 


organs, making them function normally. 
Retained After- 
birth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches 
can be prevented—or successfully treated 
Kow-Kare 
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Public Sales Dates 
Ayrshire 
Springfield, Mass \ re aatile breeders’ 
1 of New England 
Berkshire 
reh 24. Lancaster, Pa. Lancaster count Berk 
shire club 
March. Douglasville, Pa. Svcamore farms. 
Maroh. Bel Air, Md Harfor ad county Berkshire 
elub. 
Duroo- Jersey 
March 10. Van Wert, ©. Van Wert county asso- 
elation. 
_—— ll. Paulding, 0. Paulding county associa- 
ion. 
March 18. Marion, 0. E. B. Fidler 
Guernsey 
April 23. Eatontown, N. J. Sunnybrook Farm, 6e- 
lected stock. 
May 10. Hopewell Jot, Duchess Co, N. Y¥. Dis- 
persal sale. 
May 12. Madison, N. J. Florham farms sale, 
May 13. Philadelphia, Pa. Eastern Guernsey breed- 


ers” association, 


Holstein 
March 3. lant. Pa. Milton sConsignment Sale 
c 


‘oe Slifer, Sec. 

March 108 " Doylestown, Pa. Wilson M. Jones. Dis- 
Dersal ¢ale. 

March 15. York, Pa. H. WN. Forrey. Dispersal 
sale. 

March 16. New Brunswick, N. J. Somerset-Hunter- 
} b 

March 16. Bernardsville, N. J. J. M. Nevius. 

March 17 Wilmington, Del. J, B. Danks 

March 18. Embryville, Pa. W. B. Wickersham 


Mareh 21. Horseheads, N. Y. 
25 Rherersburg, Pa 


3. Syracuse, N. Y¥ 
Hastings Co managers 
March 29-31. Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 1. Hatfield, Pa. 
ment sale w. M 

April 1. Middletown, Del 

April 5. State Line, 
persal gale 


Henry Thomas. 
Harry D. Lebo. Dis- 


The 1921 gale BM 
Brenwood national 
Benninger’s 234 consign- 

Beninger 


J. 8S. Moore. 
Mass. J. F. Bliss. Dis- 


April 12. Gelatt, Pa. @. H. Hayden & Sons, 
April 19-20. Columbua ©, Ohio state breeders’ 


Springville, Pa. Glen Billings. Dispersal 
April 25 Freedom, N. Y¥. Grant BR. Lynda. Dis- 


persal sale 
May 4. Lexington, Mass. Cary farm dispersal 
20-8 Buffalo, N. ¥. Wheatfield, farms. 
Syracuse, N. Second co-operative 
Utica, N. ¥. Oneida — = club. 
June 6. Hubbardsville, N. Y. W. E. Lamb & Sons 
Dispersal sale. 

June 9. New Brunswick, N. J. J. W. Bartlett. 
June 10, Orefield, Pa. Wm. G. Ruch. 
Poland-China 

March 7. Fremont, 0. V. A. Ritt 
March 14. West Mansfield, 0. B. “A. McKitrick. 
March 21. Willard, O. Trimmer Bros. & Southard. 
March 28, Hicksville, 0 Creates Bros. 

ort 


Sh orn 

April 5. Bluffton, O. Edward Lagibihl, Sea 

June 9-10. Carpenter & Ross. 

June 11. Cadiz, O. Harrison county breeders’. J. 
G. Lgle, Sec 


sale. 
April 23. 
sale. 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
POULTRY BREEDERS 





Pleased customers write how 


pay. 


Wh. or Blk. Leghorns 6 & ae w 3 

Brown Lerhorns 6 % 12 25 00 

Barred Rocks 7a 14 

Buff Rocks 70% 14 00 28 00 
Hatched right—from Hi 


in 1200 miles, 


pristng profit 





Live, Grow, Lay and Pay! 


That’s the whole history of a Hillpot Quality Chick 
well they 
grow—how soon these pullets begin 


TILLPOT —- CHICKS 


Hatching Dates 
We guarantee safe delivery anywhere with- 
postpaid. 
book, full of valuable Information—and sur- 
hints 


W. F. HILLPOT, 


Frenchtown, N. J. 
Box 29 





how quickly they 
Of course they 


thrive— 


to lay steadily. 


1001 
$30 00 
35 00 
35 0 
35 00 


me 
18 00 
18 00 
18 00 


R. 1. Re 68 00 
Ww Wyand ttes 9 SO 
White Rocks 9 So 
Rlack Minorcas mao 
A Heavy-Laying Strains 


March 9. 16, 23. 


Write for my free 








PROPERLY HATCHED, MATURE EARLY, LAY HEAVILY 


Gibson Chicks are sturdy little fellows from farm range stock bred 
twenty years for high laying and they do lay. My 
humber at the laying contest’’ 
tomer HATCHING EGGS AND 
Tllustrated folder free. 


S.C W LEGHORNS. & t REDS. & P ROCKS 


G F GIBSON. Galen Farms Box 200 CLYDE, N. Y 


layed the same 


guaranteed. 





pullets out- 
writes an ol 

STOCK. Prices moderate. Safe arrival 
Write for it Now 





PEDIGREED 


COCKERELS 


FOR SALE 
Increase your egg production by 
introducing our line of great males. 
Send for catalogue, and come and 
one of the best plants. 
FARLEY PORTER, 
Box A, Sodus, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS AND DUCKLINGS 


» high 
Duck- 


see 








i ‘ a) ates 
‘ e bred-to-la stock 
s SSe each; Red 
I orns, 20¢ 

eens, 8 


Mare! h rc 
Barred Re 
Vigemeates 





eac hi 


: li 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, WN. Y, 


S. 5. C. WI ite Leghorns , Saby Chicks 
reeders, Esss 
Ww keep but ome bre rang 


and vi us 200 205 ees be g "Rabe ¢ clucks 


: ner 1 pre aid 
E. H, |. KNAPP x % SON FABIUS, N. Y. 





TOM BARRON PEDIGREE SERAIN _* Cc. Ww 
LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY ge healthy 
c April $25 ye l ired May 
i $ 'P r l. Safe delivery 


s 


' . 
l s $5.00 to $5.u 


and & 4 
e 
FEEK'S WHITE _LEGHORN FARM, Clyde, N. Y. 
” ge Aa 3 S BLACK LEGHORN cHicKs 
St us Black 
Tey r I t ler 3 , f cbicks un- 
t 1 get f c tlar and 3 Write to- 


@ay 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A., ®. 3. 


BABY CHIC KS 


Write for free cat 


Pittstewa, 








ge 
CYCLE HATCHER CO., 263 Philo Bidg., Elmira, N. 
BABY CHICKS AND ea det EGGS 

Fam us strain of pure bred B ed for 
eeg productio etromg, Vigorous chicks from hens 
high eer records Can supply hatching eggs pr t 
Chicks $23.00 7 bundred; eggs $9 per hundred 
Write for circ 


RIVERDALE "POULTRY FARM, Certiand, New York. 


KINDERHONK DUPOC ASSOCIATION pow offer 
year gows and spring gilts, and « few tried sows, all 


to of ; lh seal ae of tent i end C- = 
as, either cex, noo 
TIFFANYS SUPERIOR 
LEADWNG VARIETIES, BEST STRAINS 
CHEK ee cools Pree DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B 33 Phoenixville, Pa, 





rv: 





oficial records of 306 and 304 eggs in one year. Also 
eceze from hens of 220 egg records and heary laying 
utility stock. 


IMPROVE 


The laying qualities of your floch with stock 
rom 


Ame 


BABY CHICKS 


From the World's Largest Producers. 
Delivered at your door, anywhere We 
Day the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 





Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
# Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
, Buff Leghorns Assorted . 
Write nearest address, today, for catalog—free 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, Onte-1087 WwW. 74TH eraser 
Boston, Mass, pt Chicago, Ill, Dept 

Philadelphia, Pa, Devt 67 Sr. Louis, Mo.. Dept 87 


BABY CHIX 


This is our 14th season 
We offer baby chicks as follows af- 
ter April 15th. Before that date, prices 
are a matter of Tra 8. C. 
rown Leghorns $18 per 
mite and, Brow Island Reds, Ringlet Barred Rocks 
and S. C Black Minoreas $20.00 per hundred. 
Regal Strain White Wyandottes and White Rocks 
hundred. 
oy hatehed on cout orders. Safe deliv- 


guaranteed by Parcel Post an Express. If 
a by Parcel Post, add 1- 2 per chick to above 


ddress 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


CHICKS EGGS 


and Dark Brahma—Barred Rocks—White 














Light 


Wyandotte—R. I. Reds—S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorn. Lllustrated catalog free. Prompt weekiy 
i 

Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1/65, Riverdale, N J. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 
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irene? 
. 


Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
650 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 


boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 
Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 














Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have . splendid lot of fall pigs and can == 
ar and two sows, bear not akin to 
Also 3 — spring pigs and . Ay open gilts ona ang 
serviceable boars. Priced to 
Trios, from $75. 06 ‘and up. 


Boring sows, . uD. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
boars, $40.00 Fw up. 
Berviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Del. Thomas W. Clark, Gapt. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD—The firs 
Fg Fa he ty Ty A 
largest and heaviest sow there, sired by @ 
boar we bred and sold for $100.00.” She defeated 
sows that have been Grand Champions at over 
& dozen of the largest State Fairs The heaviest 
Berkshire boar at this same show wag bred by us. 
We offer a hundred gilts and sows of these same 
blood lines, bred for spring litters. H. C. & H. B. 
HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 











Berkshire Boars 


Bred to Improve Pork Production 
Price $50, $75, $100 and a few rea) herd 
headers at higher prices. 

Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 











Woodward Shropshires 


GRAND ona 10N RAM AND EWE 


T PRIZE FLOCK 
International. Chicago 1920 
ALL CHAMPIONSHIPS AND IST FLOCK 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass, 1920 


Booking orders now for lambs, both sexes, for future 


delivery 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, LEROY, N. Y. 
Dan Taylor, Shepherd . 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919 Write for catalogue, 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Gereral registered Dorset yearling end rem lambs for 
at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Filtmere Farms, C. T. Grettell, Bennington, Vt. 


HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 

















OR SALE A very fine well- 
JACK F bred Rentueny Jack 
will make more nvm an 1m fa — Ww 
good big colts here to sh ok it in 
every way. cG E. CASSEL, “HERSHEY, PA. 
AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 





Cornell Certified $. € W. Leghorns 


State Fair Award 
Chix and Eggs 


STEWART L. PURDIE, 
tD Skaneateles, N. Y. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


S. C. White Leghorns 


Dep't 





at Werld’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 

become independent with no capital invested. Byery 

branch of the business taught. Write today for free 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. & te Bivd.. Chi i 








E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
) THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. . 








BIG BARGAIN IN BERKSHIRES 


FOR 30 DAYS pee 
Bred Sows 
Bred Giits 
Service Boars 
Weaned Trio 
Order early for choice selections. 
PENSHURST FARM, 

















SMITHSON HERD 
ee BERKSHIRES 


TYPE 

Twenty young sows, bred to farrow in March and 
April, by Symboleer’s Masterpiece, the Wonder Boar, 
end son of our American champion, Symboleer 
Junior, $85.00 each. Splendid individuals, 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, Seelyvilie, Pa, 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with eizo, 

type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 

open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 

a lines. at farmers’ prices. Rattetnction guaran- 
PALMYRA "QUARRY FARMS 

Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 











Large English Berkshire Swine 
gee stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
HOME Fags, |S CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
perticular, Please you all or money back. 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN, PA, 
BERKSHIR Fairfield Trueworth, bred for 
spring litters. Also 3 strong, 


big-boned boars ready for service, 


W. F. McSPARRAN 








Two gilts sired by the great 





Furniss, Pa. 





From daughters of Keystone Maid and Lady Victory, 


G. BRUNDAGE & SONS 
SALISBURY MILLS, N. Y. 





STONE’ S S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


l i. Height of perfection in size, vigor 
ad ese action. W n highes t vi mm pen record 
in Cor i Advanced Registry Test of 1920. Hatching 


Eggs and Baby Chicks. Circular. 
ELMER R. STONE, CLYDE, NEW ‘YORK 


P bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
60 BREEDS Act @uinene, "haves and Degs. 








SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale in the 
near future or planning for one this fall, it 
would be to your interest to take the matter 
up with us. 


We want to help you all that we can to make 
your sale & success, and this service is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 

Herman V. Brooks, Associate 











A fine Il’us. & Dese. Book on ~— ~~ and Dogs 
l0e, Art Desk Calendar We, or for l5c Post 
L Price list fre. EDWIN A. Souoer, Sellers- 
ville Pa 
_HUMMER'S: rane ourens, the best known 
eds. White and Brown 
I A » M . we ekly shipments. Reg- 
istered Airedale puppies. Illustrated circular. BE. B. 
HUMMER & (O., Frenchtown, N. J., Dept. 6. 
LARGE STOCK POULTRY 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Dogs, Hares Cortes Br ceeding Cockerela, Stock Eggs, 
Baby Chicks 


PIONEER. FARM, TELFORD, PA, 





nd Purebred S. C. W. Leghorn Eggs | 


} 


{| Best Breeds Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 








hatching 
egg records $1.25 per setting or 


RAYMOND = “THOMAS, Hastings, FR. D. 1., Pa 








SWINE BREEDERS 
BERRYTON DUROCS 


When you want the REAL BIG TYPE, 

BASY FEEDING, QUICK GROWING 
KIND, write or visit 

™ BERRYTON DUROC FARM 
Berryton, Georgia 


JOUN M. BERRY, A. & WRIGHT, 
Presid Gen, Mer. 








Bantams, Hares, Dogs. Choice Breeders and 
Write your wants. Catalog 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Guineas, 
Hat hing Eggs for sale. 
Free H. A. SOUDER, Box G, 


PUREBRED 


Geese, Turkers, Ducks, a Hatching Exess. 
Guineas, Hares, Dogs. Price reasonable. Catslogue 
fre. H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, Pa. 


Barres | White San } Jee 











BIG TYPE 0. I. C'S 
Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 


Reg. Jersey and Berkshires 


Three heifers an@ one bul! calf, not related. Pigs 
either sex, sired by Long Baron 2d. 2254586, son of 
Baron Dascensee. 4. B. Armstrong, e —-—9 ’ Y. 


BIG ze Chester 


Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 








CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
AND SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Bred sows and _ gilts. 
Guernsey Cattle. Free Cir- 
cular. Lecust Lawn Farm, 
Bird-In-Hand, Box A. Pa. 











bkeo Hampshires 


will please you. 
Largest and best 
THE FOWLER FARMS, . 


For Sale—Poland Chinas 


Fowler’s 


in east. 
MACUNGIE, PA. 








Reg. O. 1. C. SWINE pf, the, big 





iea’s 
chick = Aa F- ang delivery from 4 A; 
of 265-282 


f 
wa. Dd. Box A, Strawberry Ride, Pa 





geet ee rE 
y ‘ at ths. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. advance big type breeding boars, 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Bither sex. Dred fall pigs, ered, ,* Fashion Giant and Onto 
ee Reve 5) ote Sed Ge Some Dusen All stock | King. out of 700 $00 Ib sows. A c. &. 
shipped approval. Write your wants Engler. Zanesville, “Ohia for descriptive price list 
HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan folder. 

FOR SALE BLUE HOGS 


They are large, growthy and 
prolific. Actually blue 





and of the very best breeding.” 
Cc. & CASSEL, HERSHEY, PA, 


in oolos, show hog ia 




































American Agriculturist, March 5, 1921. 





Milanhurst 
Farm Dispersal 
40 - HEAD - 40 


34 - Head Registered Holsteins - 34 
‘6 - Head Grade Guernsey Yearlings - 6 


Milan, Pa., March 19, 1921 








The females are all ages from calves to miikers; 
mostly young cows in milk in all. periods of lactation, 
some nearby, and some to freshen later. Most all are 
bred, and to a pure bred bull that will also be sold. 


The sale will be held at the farm a quarter of a mile 
south of Milan Station, Milan, Pa., on state road. 


Sale will start at 1.30 in the afternoon. 


Geo. Baxter, Elmira, N. Y., in the box. 
E. A. Hutchins, Binghamton, N. Y., in the ring. 


FOR CATALOGU E, address 


John J. Elsbree, Milan, Pa. 


Mention A. A. 


CCR tie ear bie mea tae Set eit toe 


Derns 


The best lot of registered and choice high- 
1 Molsteins to be found in Central New, 
Messrs. H. D. & A. T. Bogg, _ 
Woodland, Cal. Write : 





50—Fresh cows, extra heavy producers, 
50—Extra choice grade springers. 
One carload registered heifers due to 
freshen this winter and spring. 
10—Registered bulls from dams with 
records up to 32 pounds. 
Any animal in the herd for sale. 
Carload lots a specialty. 
Buy now before the price advances. 


CORTLAND HOLSTEIN FARMS 
203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


| Holsteins 


|5 Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 








“Holsteins are the heaviest 
produc .s of milk and fat. The 
demand for Holstein-Friesian 
cattle is growing each year. It 
is easier to fill a demand than to 
create one. We have always 
sold our surplus cattle without 
much trouble at good prices.” 

































Send for Free Booklets 


The Hotstein-Friesian Association of America 
115 American Bitds.. Brattiebore, Vermont 













A GREAT HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Sired by King Korndyke Ormsby Creamelle, No. 
259550, xy dam, Creamelie Topsy Ormsby Tobe, hae 
an A. O. record at 3 yra. 3 moe. 629 
Ds. milk and 26.49 Be. butter in 7 days; 2,607 Bs. 
milk and 96.23 Is. butter in 30 days. 8 months after 
calving 514.7 Ms. milk and 19.40 -! a in 7 doya, 








Others Are Taking Advantage 


and @ semi-official yearly record of 26,199.1 De. milk 
of the wonderful bargains I and 1,029.03 Is. butter. The rs of thie cat, 


am offering- by nag A gent 
we tener Baate I Bull, born March 1920, 
nearly ready for Sired by a 42- = bull, | fully 
ted’ tis dam is © wonderful dairy cow and a beaa- $225, 00. 


; 614.9 Bs. oom ‘aa 25.71 De. butter 
This calf is about ~ a beauti- 


& straight, rugged 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utes, ‘ ¥ 



































-_ and AA, a vo tance 
WANDAGA HERD Springdale Farms Grade 
Under Federal Supervision 
WARD W. STEVENS Liverpool, M._¥. slsteins FOR SALE 
100 extra large cows, due to freshen during 
° one om 4 oo en > and Bre inal: indi- 
vidua. carioa y tw r- 
FIRST CHECK $150 = — that are brea to freshen this fall; all 
arge uicely ed. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
TAKES HIM Cortland, N. Y. yey or 1476 
Office Clinton Ave. 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf. Born Oct. 
22nd. ue. Se Sire brother | te a a 200 HOLSTEINS GUARANTEED HEALTHY 
BSyivie m ca 
+ cor Carload of any age 
— on ber" os trege 4 REGISTERED OR GRADES 
BROOKSIDE WERD Calves, yearlings, 2-year-olds, 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, N.Y. cows or bulls 
60-DAY am GUAR- 
. TEED 
FOR SALE Mich ets ie heifer ealves 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh and soon due 008 ah 
to freshen: 25 Reg. Heifers. one and two-year-olds: | JOHN C. REAGAN *--* N.Y. 
set s few nico Calves; sleo five fine Bulle sady 
i.e, fall Cows and 2 carloads eee abe” mit tr hi BULL—4125 
Born " i 
aR F > Munnevifie, N.Y. lings, 6 38 Tb con of j, Mias of cho Pontions, sate 
or 








service. Dam 0. cow. 
FRED A. BLEWER, TIOGA CO., OWEGO, WN. Y. 














Son gharectnens  S-teseze of ing ot to Fee 
reword of 15.57 Ibe butter 7 days at 2 yoare.ot age. Av om WANTED A HOME | ME 





So A ae 


me 





Sheshes sie sbesbesbeslesbesbesiesies 


if H OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE : 
‘| DON’T MISS THIS ONE oe 
g An Absolute ig 
© Dispersal Sale | 
ei of an Accredited Herd of i 
8 40 - HOLSTEINS - 40. & 
3 With a 60-day guarantee against reaction to i 
ee tubercu losis. i 
m 33 Cows & Heifers and 7 Bulls ee 


# March 15th, 


The cattle are very highly bred and this will be a rare 


* 27 


°c 
ws) 


Sitstietistisiiet. 
4 ose0 


bred 


shee 
eqee 


i} 


bees 


at York, Pa. & 





& ## opportunity for parties wanting Holsteins. They are ey 
i ©6. from my seven years’ selection and have been money- fey 
i 4 makers for me, but due to the growth of my business 
Ht @6=sin the city, I find that it will be necessary to giveitmy 
"6s undivided attention; this is the only reason for going 
Hy 86 out of the dairy business, best 
Ht Geo. W. Baxter, Elmira, N. Y., in the Box. ry 
eH E. A. Hutchins, Binghamton, N. Y., in the Ring. ee 
se Send mail bids to either one. ee 
ai Write for catalogue of the breeding. Address ret 
# H.N. FORREY, York, Pa & 
i Mention the A. A. a 
deel ss! 
DON’T 
TUBERCLES = Buy me MIXTER FA) R MS 
sale = ay” ee. Th Teaeral Tented » ty , 300 GUERNSEYS 

@ resul on, offers the cleanest stock in the 
v. 8, hardy, large producers. I own and 


will sell euch stock or will’ t buy for you on commis- 
sion. All cattle tuberculin tested ond check-tested by 
the infallible eye test. Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey, 
Purebreds and 


JOHN F. BENJAMIN, Barre, Vt. 
every bank and businessman in Barre, Vt. 


Qver 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 


For sale at ble rates. fonal bull 
calves of May Rose breeding, chen ‘goene ‘so0d, pros 
ducing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt., 





Hardwick, Mass. 





Reg. Holstein Bull Calf for Sale 


Born Nov. 13, 1920. Sire is by a son of o 34 Ib cow 
and his dam ig a 2 Jb. granddaughter of a 30 Ib. 
of calf :y 19.48 = > at gh an 
grown, white fine vidual 

H. R. FOSTER CATATONK, N. Y. 


MOLSTEIN BULL BARGAIN 

Calf, born Dec. 11, 1919, handsomely. marked, nearly 
ready for service. Sire, King Pontiac Abbekerk Jewel, 
our 84-Ib herd sire. Dam 16-!b. ir. 2-yr.-old daugh- 
ter of a 20-Ib jr 4-yr-old. Here is the blood of 

Korndyke, = 3% Pontiac, Tidy Py 
sires. 
Y. 








Prince en@ Changeling Butter Boy, all cen 
Price $125. F. W. foyce. BERKSHIRE, N. 


HOLSTEIN BULL — 


2 years old, fine individual, combining the blood of 
the first 38-Ilb. cow and the first 35-lb. cow; also 
chotce bull and heifer calves. 

SPRINGDALE FARM, WYALUSING, PA. 


BOLSTEIN BULL Born Sept, S, 1920 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac. whose ist and 24 dams are 
> 1200-Ib. year record — Dam—17.15-Ib. 3- 

r daughter of a 1108-lb. record son of King 
ot the Pontiacs. Price ta Herd under Federal 


supervision. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, &. Y. 


’ Milking 
Flintstone Shorthorns 


Cows on official test. Herd tuberculin 
tested. Calves raised on pasteurized 
milk. The get of Knowsley Gift won in 

















FLINTSTONE FARM 


© DALTON, MASS. 
F. G. Crane, Owner Lee Boyce, Mer, 














UPLAND FARMS, Inc., Ipswich, Mass 
We are able to offer a few choice females, 
heifers and lines. 


cows, from carefully 
An ty for Breeders’ Clubs to select & 
cartoad foundation pufposes, Sired 





Brookfield Farm Guernseys 


offers for sale at Bargain prices, choice of six young 

Bulls ready for —, some of May Rose breeding. 

. making from 500 to 600 Ibs. 

Prices from 

hese _—— — for immediate gale. 
‘or further information 

Brookfield Farms, Box ish rR No. 3. Saugerties, N. Y. 


HSAIWOA°°AYRSHIRES 


Have made 
128 A. R. 
records 
which aver- 
age 10.859 
milk, 








splendid 
bull calves 
now to offer. 





Whitehill R. 
records 14,118 Ibs milk, 546 Ibs fat. 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N Y 


Fanny Imp. average4 A 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; 
will be priced right for quick sale. Herd 
under Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 
MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Boe 
and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and heifer) mateS 
to line breed at $200 to $200 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Bon of Pogig 99th. An excellent individual end @ 








proven sire. 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








s When Writing - 

























‘e 


Increase the 
Value of 


Your Farm 


With a Silo 






bility of tile in the Lansing eens! 

“ahi; "block. Ends over (Oe 
lap — extended shoulders top and }iy% 
bottom—less mortar exposed, bet- ‘a 
ter settling of silage—less chance 
for frost, better looking silo, blocks 9% 

















or tile chute—fire queed. Write Aa 
for Catalog. pes 
J. M. Preston Company (72 
Dept. 322 , Lansing, Mich. Ai 
Factories: New Brighton, Pa.; 4 % 
Urichaville, O.; Brazil, Ind.; 
ort Dodge, la, 


















Said 
the 
Farm- 


er? 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


(“Brown’sBeach Jacket 
For Me 


Just the thing for cold weather. Costs 
less than a good sweater and will wear 
much longer. Comes with or without 
collar, and can be washed as often as 
desired without losing its shape.” 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 

















‘why your 
on grain 


d-a sure Tatand bone 
‘them market 


LAMM TT tit 


Write for quotations and catdlog. 
SecebDoldPkgCo. } 





TT 
‘ 2-2 a2 


ao a 


7 \ 
y | 

Yip, re 
U7 a _o 


’ FAVORITE FEED COOKER 
Give owe warm =. Watch the Milk 
quan . — boge 
warm feed, Grow Piette and 
solid meat. Grve hens warm feed if you 
want winter eggs. 


Bray iste” Bare shonin oy cc 


ese Gaaran' Wile te for 
hamplon Milk i Goster 
Dept. 205 oe 


- 222s. 














































Kodak on the Farm 
On the farm Kodak serves a double purpose. Like the auto : 
it is ready for business or for pleasure. 3 
It is always ready for pictures in and about the home. The 4 
children, the family pets, the grange picnic, the thousand and 
one familiar scenes around the farm —all these contribute de- 
lightfully to the family Kodak album. 
And there’s a worth-while business use for the Kodak on every 
farm. It keeps a record of crop and orchard growths, the progress 
of building, the condition of the “‘line fence.” It sells live stock. 
And picture taking by the Kodak method is simpler and less expensive than 
you think. A catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free by mail or at your dealer’s, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
inoucon Cream €? ROtOLOGAe 
SEPARATOR 22 [EGER it 
FoR MEN j +g 


and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


"Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Yastine om ry Mg large or small, x. not fail to get our great offer. Our richly ill:st-ated pe sent £ 
free « is a most complete, elaborate and Be res my book om cream separa g 
orders tilted trom Western ootatee Write today for catalog and see our big money ee ee em 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

















COFFEE| GRASS SEED To Ie 
RE coer —— 


(BEAN OR GROUND) AM PLES: 
Epi deticions he 9 0¢ hold 
blend seppiied ito | famitlen di 2 7: tb. 
rect from 


ter in tib hon a 
you cave 8 ay ™ POUND 
SENT PARCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF YOUR CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Betabliches 0 Years . “noe "Woos city 

















